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The Book Review Issue 


This month finds the JouRNAL given 
over to the Third Annual Book Review 
Issue. As in other years we have at- 
tempted to secure a reviewer for each 
book who is an authority on the subject 
matter of the volume reviewed. As an 
interesting feature, in a special section 
will be found a short biographical sketch 
of each of the reviewers. Also in this 
issue are several articles relating to 
books which should be of great reader 
interest. 

Because of the happily ended war 
with its ensuing shortage of paper, 
authors and research, not as many new 
professional books as usual have been 
published this year; however, there have 
been some. As in past issues, many of 
the books reviewed are brand new, others 
not so new and still others new editions 
of old books. 

The war has done something else to 
the literary field; it has increased the 
size of the general reading public; this 
is especially true in the younger age 
brackets. Young men and women, sepa- 
rated by the exigencies of war, have read 
when they normally would have been 
dating. 

This upward trend in the reading 
habits of the general public does not 


necessarily follow among dentists; this 
is for an obvious reason, they are too 
busy to read. This trend is of course 
not good because our observation is that 
dentists are not prolific readers of the 
dental literature at best. This is a sad 
commentary, for the dental literature, 
in the main, is quite good, and dentists, 
in the main, need to read. 

It is not the mission of this article to 
moralize; nor is it the purpose of the 
book review issue to attempt to create 
voracious readers out of non-readers. 
But reviews should act as a screening 
machinery by which first, mediocre and 
good books are separated for the reader 
and second the field of publications in- 
dexed so that it is easy for the reader, 
by going over the reviews, to pick out 
books to suit his taste and needs. 

We hope that the third annual book 
review issue will do at least these two 
things for its readers. If it serves to 
whip up reading interest among the den- 
tists of Illinois also, so much the better. 

The Journat takes this space to thank 
its reviewers, writers and staff members 
as well as the publishers, for their co- 
operation. They have all made this 
third annual review issue possible. 
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ie Pee af Books 


One of the things that everyone won- 
dered about when the new terror of the 
atomic bomb was revealed was: can it 
be controlled? The newspapers gently 
urged upon the public the idea that it 
could not. They suggested that perhaps 
some future experiment would suddenly 
make the world go up in one great 
pop! Others thought that a kind of 
slow rot might be started, a sort of 
creeping thing that would gradually eat 
up the sea and land while the fright- 
ened people of the world retreated before 
it. 


Books in History 


Books have sometimes acted like 
atomic bombs in the past history of the 
world. Frequently they have fallen into 
the bosom of society with one dreadful 
and terrific shock, spent their power, 
and been forgotten. Again, they have 
started a wave that slowly or swiftly 
swept across the world, bringing—if not 
destruction—at least profound change in 
their wake. 

It is odd to think that the little squig- 
gles of black that march in such orderly 
procession across the printed page have 
such world re-making power. Inani- 
mate, hidden between the placid covers 
of a book, lifeless markings upon a flat- 
tened piece of vegetable fibre, they have 
nonetheless made and ruined empires. 
They have brought joy or sorrow to mil- 
lions of people. 

Three cases arise. In the first, a book 
serves as an agent of liberation. It in- 
volves the more spectacular phenomenon 
of the direct bomb hit. Such instances 
have not been many in the world’s his- 
tory. But sometimes a book may create 
a general state of mind and conscience 
in the people. This attitude may be so 


By Samuel M. Steward 


at variance with the prevailing political, 
social, economic, or moral conditions 
that those conditions have to be modi- 
fied or removed. 

A clear instance of this is America on 
the verge of the Civil War. Tension 
had increased on both sides. The ques- 
tion of slavery was a hideous spectre 
about to break the fusion between the 
North and South. Editorials in the 
newspapers threw buckets of poison and 
hate over each other. 

A frail wisp of a woman stepped into 
this electric atmosphere. She had writ- 
ten a novel—oh, she had written some 
before—but it had suddenly occurred to 
her that it would be a sweet thing to 
write a story about a nice old Negro 
slave and two little children, one white 
and one colored. What a splendid situa- 
tion! So timely, too, just when public 
interest was aroused. She wrote it— 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It was the spark 
that the Civil War needed, and it 
touched off the flames. The Northern 
readers fed on the seemingly harmless 
little book. After reading it they knew 
that they could not live happily under 
the same flag with their neighbors who 
kept slaves. The structure of such a so- 
ciety was bound to crumble because it 
was already cracked. An enlightened 
public would no longer accept the idea 
of one man in bondage to another. 


Stowe's Novel 


This was one of the most peculiar in- 
stances of an unintended stirring-up that 
history has ever recorded. Did the slight 
brain of Harriet Beecher Stowe ever real- 
ize what it had done? Perhaps. The 
free mind must feel elation when it de- 
liberately sets out to free mankind of its 
chains. But little of that glory was hers, 
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certainly. She must have felt only a 
small bewilderment that her little hand, 
clutching the pink quill, had done so 
much. 


Turgenev's Sketches 


Another instance, in which the work 
of cutting bonds was done with purpose, 
was that of the great Russian writer 
Turgenev and his Sportsman’s Sketches. 
Turgenev published a little volume in 
1852 about Russian peasant life. He 
pictured himself with gun and hamper 
in hand, tramping the country districts 
in search of game to bag. That he 
found the life deplorable goes with- 
out saying, and Turgenev honestly ob- 
served and reported. The general im- 
pression of the sketches is a dark and 
sombre one. Turgenev stated the facts 
simply. He let the readers draw the 
inference of oppression, cruelty, and un- 
enlightened misery. Cleverly he fur- 
nished contrast by sketching the overseer 
and landed proprietors in their fat and 
greasy prosperity. The outcry that went 
up was prolonged and loud, and Tsar 
Alexander II could not be deaf to it. 
He was forced to institute reforms that 
improved the condition of the serfs. 

There is a little postscript to the story. 
Turgenev was once in London, and the 
great thinker heard that Mrs. Stowe was 
also there. He expressed a desire to 
meet her, because he wanted to shake 
the hand of the woman who had freed 
the American slaves! They did meet. 
Let us mercifully curtain the expression 
on the face of Turgenev after he had 
spent an hour with the bird-brained 
little chickadee from Connecticut. 

In the second case the book becomes 
what the French call an agent provoca- 
teur, one which deliberately stirs up 
trouble and discontent. Any kind of 
changes in the fluids of society imply a 
long and thorough stirring, in which 
books play an important part. One of 
the notable examples of this is John 
Milton’s most popular treatise, Areo- 
pagitica, a tract for the liberty of un- 
licensed printing. 


Milton had already published two 
pamphlets on divorce. They had roused 
the attention of London and sent a shock 
through every literate Englishman. Spec- 
ulation upon the question of divorce was 
not pleasant to the Puritan public. The 
second pamphlet ran into difficulty with 
the Licensing Act, which made every 
publication in England subject to its 
power. A craftily formed plot, which 
involved the Stationers’ Company, was 
started against Milton. The result was 
that the matter came before the atten- 
tion of the Houses of Commons and 
Lords. 


Milton's Areopagitica 


To this rather fortunate but uncom- 
fortable circumstance, the world owes 
much of its freedom of speech and of 
the press today. The Areopagitica was 
published in 1644. It was purposely un- 
registered and unlicensed. It denounced 
the practice of licensing before publica- 
tion, and gave a number of reasons. 
Milton showed that licensing was chiefly 
the practice of those whom the Pres- 
byterian Government most detested, 
the Catholics. He said that promiscuous 
and wide reading was necessary to the 
development of human nature. The at- 
tempt to keep out evil doctrine through 
licensing, he said, was like the man who 
tried to keep crows out by shutting his 
front gate. His closing and passionate 
words to the Lords and Commons of 
England called upon them to denounce 
an act which choked the English spirit 
that they had tried to free. “Give me the 
liberty,” he cried, “to know, to utter, 
and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties.” 

Although the repeal of the act did 
not follow, the licensing system received 
its death-blow. Our liberties of speech 
and press today are directly the result 
of Milton’s trumpet call. 

In the third case, a book may act as 
an agent of organization. It becomes 
a means of communication between 
minds. It may help to form opinions 
that are floating like aimless pollen in 
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the air. Perhaps it affects only one 
small segment of the public at large. 
At any rate, it serves almost as a chemi- 
cal reagent, causing crystallization and 
completely altering existing conditions. 


Two Possible Results 


One of two things may happen. The 
book may bruskly penetrate its surround- 
ings, wherein many minds are preoccu- 
pied with the same ideas and needs. It 
may give a real form to the tie which 
has unconsciously existed. What had 
been filmy becomes concrete. The group 
members are united. They are helped 
to know and understand each other. A 
few vivid striking pages may admirably 
interpret half-formed or half-expressed 
opinions. The book becomes in this 
instance an agent of unification. 

Such a book was one by William God- 
win called Political Justice. It is little 
read today, possibly because the world 
in its mad whirling since 1793 has ab- 
sorbed many of the ideas, digested them, 
and given them forth in our own day as 
new. Godwin today would seem remark- 
ably timely, although his work itself is 
very dull reading. It is the sort of thing 
through which professors have to plow 
so that their students will not. God- 
win’s doctrine was the first modern set- 
ting forth of a materialistic and mech- 
anistic concept of the universe. In his 
view man had no soul, but was entirely 
produced by the physical universe, which 
determined his conduct. The only thing 
at which man could clutch was the rem- 
nant of his intellect. By sharpening that 
intellect he might more fully understand 
the world, and act accordingly. Every- 
thing which kept him from exercising his 
mental power was evil. And so it fol- 
lowed in Godwin’s argument that all 
laws, customs, and institutions were evil 
if they did not permit mankind to func- 
tion in freedom. 

This was philosophic anarchy. It 
meant the blasting of laws. There should 
be no marriage bond, no courts, no jails, 
no personal property. If the tyranny of 
kings, priests, and statesmen were over- 


thrown disease would vanish, and mind 
would master matter. In our day these 
rumblings have been heard far to the 
east and north, and they sound strangely 
familiar indeed. 

Godwin’s work drew together the most 
potent and vocal little band that English 
literature had ever seen. Coleridge and 
Wordsworth both fell under his spell, 
and later Shelley—who turned out to 
be the loudest amplifier of all. Shel- 
ley’s “Queen Mab” is nothing but ver- 
sified Godwin—destroy all rule, he cried, 
and the lion shall lie down with the 
lamp [probably inside it], the air shall 
be full of sweet breezes and perfumes, 
and if man hungereth the trees shall be 
full of food. This impossible idealism 
took no regard of the capabilities of fruit 
trees nor the natural instincts of lions 
and lambs. Neither, one may say in 
passing, does its twentieth century Marx- 
ian echo. 


The Alternate Outcome 


In the second instance, an agent of 
organization may become an agent of 
dissociation. It may draw together a 
few isolated individuals who are opposed 
to the generally accepted views. Both 
their habits of mind and their personal 
beliefs disagree with those of the mob. 
Lost in the throng, they have opened 
their mouths but nothing has come forth. 
The book becomes a rallying point for 
these scattered skirmishers. A small in- 
dependent faction may arise, a very 
party with a platform. The party does 
not make the platform, but the plat- 
form makes the party. This handful 
who follow an idea becomes a force to 
reckon with. It appears as a new call 
in the social organism. 

In France this occurred. The famous 
Manifesto of the Five was the statement 
that broke away from naturalism in lit- 
erature, and headed towards idealism. 
Earlier, Victor Hugo’s Preface de Crom- 
well had gathered around him those 
people who were to start the flowering 
of the French theatre. In America, the 

(Continued on page 374) 
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Information Please, or What People 
Ask Librarians 


Riddles, charades, radio programs 
such as “Information Please,” and the 
“Answer Man,” all attest the interest of 
mankind in guessing games and the de- 
sire to acquire knowledge. From child- 
hood to old age some form of question- 
asking is a popular pastime. Won’t you 
guess along with us while we try to 
answer some of the questions people ask 
librarians. 

Here’s one most Chicagoans will 
know: “What physician wrote an article 
which advocated letting young children 
select their own foods?” Oh yes, that 
was quite a while ago. What was that 
name? Davis—Clara Davis, and the ar- 
ticle, “The self-selected diet of a newly 
weaned infant.” (Jour. Amer. D. Assn. 
14:111g-1134, 1927.) Well, so far so 
good. 

Now for the next question. “Is it not 
true that two states, California and Mis- 
souri, have passed laws requiring that 
public school children be allowed time, 
school time, for dental services?” Cali- 
fornia, yes. Also Kansas City, Missouri, 
but no for the rest of the state, at least 
as far as we can find out. Other states 
with such legislation are Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Pennsylvania at present, and 
New York as a probability in the near 
future. If you have any correction on 
this one please send it in as the infor- 
mation was gathered from a number of 
sources. 

What’s next? “Some years ago the 
superintendent of schools of Atlanta, 
Georgia, became well known in dentis- 
try, because of his addresses on the re- 
lation of oral health to school work and 
student behavior. One of his talks was 
given at the National Dental Association 
meeting in San Antonio, I believe.” 


*Librarian, American Dental Association. 


By Josephine P. Hunt* 


Wouldn’t it be nice if they were all that 
easy. The superintendent referred to, 
of course, is Dr. W. A. Sutton and his 
article “Health and education” was pub- 
lished in The Journal of the American 
Dental Association vol. 12, 273-282, 
1925. 

“Do you remember what President of 
the United States had an artificial jaw?” 
Let’s see, was that Grant or Cleveland 
—they both had cancer of the mouth. 
One waited too long for surgery and 
one had prompt surgical treatment. Oh 
yes, Cleveland was operated on in 1893 
soon after an ulcerated patch was dis- 
covered in his mouth. He lived until 
1908 with a jaw of vulcanized rubber. 
Incidentally, the statement is made that 
there was no speech impairment. 

Are you bored, or do you want to try 
again? “Who wrote the article which 
mentioned an experiment in which a 
grain of barley was placed in an extrac- 
tion wound?” Wound . . . wound heal- 
ing . . . who wrote articles on wound 
healing? Schram, Hubbell, Claflin, 
let’s take a look . . . why sure enough 
right here in Claflin’s article. (Jour. 
A.D.A. 23:945-959, June 1936.) 

Some rather well-known orthodontists 
got stumped with this one but maybe 
you know the answer. “Whose name is 
associated with the ‘Norsk’ system of 
orthodontics?” Who was that ortho- 
dontist from Norway who was in this 
country about 1929? He had written 
one book on orthodontia and was pre- 
paring another. His books are not gen- 
erally available in this country and his 
work does not seem to be so well-known 


here. Let’s see. Didn’t his name begin 
with an “A”... Anderson, no... An- 
dresen . . . Viggo Andresen, that’s it. 


He had a book published in 1936. 
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All right, maybe we have been pretty 
successful so far but if you get this one 
you'll know it’s luck, just luck. “Where 
was the item printed about the woman 
with the dental bur stuck in her skull?” 
That was a ghastly accident. Where 
was that printed? It was just a para- 
graph or two. The dentist went to 
answer the phone and hurriedly hung 
up the handpiece which slipped from the 
crotch and dropped on her head, the 
bur sticking deep in the skull. That 
wasn’t so long ago . . . one year, or 
maybe two. Try some of the eastern 
state journals. Well, well, there it is in 
the Journal of the New Jersey State 
Dental Society for April, 1943. The 
same item appeared in some other jour- 
nals, too. 

Now for a question that appears so 
simple. “Who is the secretary of the 
British Dental Association?” That 


should be easy. Let’s look over the Brit- 
ish Dental Journal. Strang . but 
information isn’t published in this one. 
Let’s try another. That’s funny. It 
isn’t here either. Well, now here’s a 
name. W. G. Senior. He’s secretary 
of something or other, but it isn’t quite 
clear what. Anyway, if you really wish 
to reach the Dental Secretary, the ad- 
dress is 13, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
London. 

Getting a little tired? So am I! Shall 
we try one more? “Could you inform 
me where a copy of the report could be 
obtained about an experiment carried 
out at Queen’s Hospital in Honolulu 
in which children were fed ‘Poi’ flour 
in preventing decay of the teeth.” Hono- 
lulu... Jones? Ker? Ferguson? Oh 
well! Let’s call it a day. But say... 
how would you like to be a librarian? 





THE POWER OF BOOKS 
(Continued from page 372) 


credo of the Imagists drew together a 
small group of poets with definite ideas 
about verse. Agents of dissociation are 
never so easily perceived as others, be- 
cause they are rarely spectacular. Al- 
though they may have profound and 
wide-spreading effects, they themselves 
remain twilit and obscure. 

The list of books that have changed 
the world expands itself endlessly. The 
Novum Organum of Bacon started the 
world on the way toward the inductive 
method of philosophy. Erskine Cald- 
well’s Tobacco Road brought legislative 
reforms in the United States that im- 
proved the life of the sharecroppers of 
the South. Darwin’s Origin of the Spe- 
cies drew a whole people after it, as the 
Pied Piper drew the rats of Hamelin. 
Spencer’s Programme of a System 
founded the school of evolutionary phi- 
losophy. St. Thomas Aquinas with his 
writing brought scholastic philosophy to 


its highest peak of synthesis, and con- 
tinues to influence the Catholic church 
to this very day. Karl Marx in Das 
Kapital has furnished innumerable ele- 
ments in the world with a fighting cry. 
And most soberingly of all, Spengler’s 
Decline of the West is at work at this 
very moment upon the world’s new- 
found peace, through such evil offshots 
as Hitler’s Mein Kampf. And so on— 
into the darkness of the everlasting night, 
or the brilliance of eternal day. 
Whither we are being led, no one 
knows. But it is wise to remember that 
the most dangerous weapon in the world 
may very well not be the new atomic 
bomb. It may, instead, be that small 
fountain-pen that rests so innocently in 
someone’s pocket at this moment, some- 
where in the world. Should it ever come 
into contact with a pad of virgin paper 
.. well, who can tell? 
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Book Keviews 


Pharmacology and Dental Therapeutics. 


By Hermann Prinz, A.M., D.DS., 


M.D., Sc.D., Dr. Med. Dent., Professor Emeritus of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, School of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania; and U. Gar- 
field Rickert, A.M., D.D.S., Late Professor of Diagnosis, Dental Therapeutics 


and Radiology, School of Dentistry, University of Michigan. 


Ninth Edition, 


rewritten and revised by Edward C. Dobbs, D.D.S., Associate Professor of Phar- 
macology, Dental School, University of Maryland, Member of the Council on 
Dental Therapeutics, American Dental Association. Pp. 567 with illustrations. 
Cloth. Price, $6.50. St. Louis: C. VV. Mosby Company, 1945. 


There is not as much poetry and 
ideology in the saga of materia medica 
as there is in the mysticism of the realm 
of pathology and microscopic things. In 
pathology, you have the blueprint and 
the plan for your cases; materia medica 
gives the tools with which you build your 
defenses. Recently, a few new and very 
interesting and valuable tools have been 
added to the tool chest. 

A note of mysticism is incorporated 
into this history of materia medica by 
its authors which adds to its interest. 
The first fifty pages are taken up with 
generalities. Materia medica, or the 
study of drugs, doses, activities, etc., 
could be dismissed after a short study 
and in comparatively few pages. How- 
ever, the introduction is useful and en- 
joyable, tracing as it does, the history 
of the early drug cults and medicine men 
right down through the foggy years of 
empiricism. Too, it leads to a better 
appreciation of the later chapters, or the 
utilitarian part of the study. This is the 
practical part of the book which you use 
when you go to your library shelf to 
find whether a sulfa drug or penicillin 
is indicated in a given case. 

It does not seem necessary to label a 
book as a study of dental therapeutics. 
That might cause a misunderstanding 
because the therapy practiced by the 
dentist is as comprehensive as that prac- 
ticed by the physician or surgeon. That 
distinction might have been necessary 


when the barber and hawkster “yanked” 
a tooth and handed out a bottle of col- 
ored water, but “them days is gone for- 
ever.” Dentistry has left the barber 
shop and has moved to the twentieth 
floor of the Majestic Building. 

Chapter two, “Methods of Adminis- 
tering Medicine,” is very timely and 
practical as intravenous and other injec- 
tion methods have supplanted the rou- 
tines of thirty years ago. Materials and 
new rules of administration change so 
rapidly, especially during upheavals 
caused by wars and epidemics, that 
favorable criticism of a book today may 
not apply to a book written two years 
hence. When one witnesses the changes 
in the use of the sulfa drugs since they 
first came to our attention; also the ap- 
plication of cotton waste pressure pads 
brought out by the army, this fact is 
readily brought home. However, we do 
not throw away our old books and clas- 
sify them as “obsolete.” 

The dry facts of materia medica are 
not alluring. They are a “pain in the 
neck” to the older practitioner with their 
metric systems and dosages, but the his- 
tory of the drugs and the materials used 
is fascinating and repays you well for 
reading this book. Then too, when you 
need the practical side, turn to the index 
and you will easily find what you de- 
mand. 

Chapter three includes thirty-five 
pages and deserves close attention. It is 
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given over to the study of anesthetics. 
This is a worthwhile subject and well 
covered. Of particular interest too, is 
chapter seventeen with its timely account 
of the new-born “triplets,” sulfa, peni- 


The Principles of Dental Medicine. By F. W. Broderick, M.R.C.S. 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.), L.D.S. (Eng.) Third Edition, Illustrated. 


cillin and atabrin. 

About everything one would need in 
this type of book is very well presented 
in its 567 pages—Wm. P. Schoen, B.A., 
M.A., M.D. 


(Eng.) 


Pages: 559, 


cloth binding. Price: $7.50; St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby Co. 1939. 


Some books represent cornerstones 
upon which philosophies can be built, 
others signify turning points in the tor- 
tuous paths of recorded history, while 
still others are just road markers to show 
us that we still are on the right track. 
This book, however, is best described as 
a lacuna in the framework upon which 
the healing arts are based. It must be 
remembered that a lacuna is a hole, a 
void, an empty space, and while it con- 
tributes nothing tangible to the whole 
structure, it may serve as an imperfec- 
tion, a pitfall to an unwary student. 

If nothing else, this book proves be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that the 
devil is capable of citing the scientific 
scripture for his own purpose. I have 
no doubt as to the sincere intentions of 
the author but sincerity alone is no ex- 
cuse for writing a book. A little knowl- 
edge of the necessity for truth behind the 
subject as well as a coherent line of rea- 
soning should certainly also be a pre- 
requisite. 

The book has been disinterred a sec- 
ond time (third edition) although the 
reason for this will probably always be 
a well-kept secret. The first edition was 
built around acidosis and alkalosis as a 
cause of disease. Then the author found, 
as a basis for a second edition, that 
these conditions are merely symptoms 
of a disintegrated vegetative nervous 
system. Now the author firmly plants 
his head in a nebula, draws the cloak 
of pseudoscience which shields him 
from all reality about him and an- 


nounces: “There are no diseases, only 
disease, in fact disease is only a symp- 
tom, an indication of a state of dis- 
equilibrium of the colloidal electrolytes 
in the blood plasma.” This contention 
is then proven by quotations and quota- 
tions of quotations, together with the 
neatest exhibition of a monstrously dis- 
torted sense of reason. 

The basic line along which most of 
the “reasoning” falls is well illustrated 
by the statement on page 230, in the 
chapter on the Etiology of Dental Car- 
ies: “The term isoelectric point with 
reference to saliva has been criticized in 
that it cannot be strictly correct to speak 
of an isoelectric point of a substance like 
saliva containing different proteins; this 
may be so, but I propose to leave it 
there, . . . in that it sufficiently explains 
the suggested phenomena.” In short, 
the facts be damned, as long as my 
statements prove my contentions. 

The chapter on the Action of Drugs 
is a jumble of nonsense, couched in suf- 
ficient half-truths and an almost child- 
like devotion to the unconventionalities 
of McDanagh, and sprinkled with 
enough _honest-to-goodness scientific 
quotations to tease the casually informed 
reader out of a feeling of disbelief. Brod- 
erick proves that “the action of hormones 
is not specific” with the following monu- 
ment to stupidity: “ . although in- 
sulin was sought and discovered pri- 
marily with the idea that it would affect 
carbohydrate metabolism, and has been 
used extensively in the treatment of dia- 
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betes, there is a large and growing litera- 
ture concerning its value in a number 
of non-diabetic conditions. In malnu- 
trition, in the pernicious vomiting of 
pregnancy, in surgical and post anes- 
thetic shock, in certain cases of liver 
dysfunction associated with jaundice, in 
all of which cases there is some degree 
of acidosis, insulin has been used with 
benefit; and it will be seen that all 
these conditions are due to a colloidal 
dehydration.” 

The explanation of the cause of fever 
is indeed fearful and wonderful (pg. 
178): “ ... as a consequence of disease, 
they (the colloidal electrolytes) will give 
up their electrons, which, dissipated as 
heat, raise the body temperature.” 

The cause (sic!) of caries, gingivitis 
and pyorrhea is summarized as follows: 
(pg. 294) “... in the compensation of 
a tendency to an upset in the acid-base 
balance of the blood and body tissues, 
whether in the direction of an acidosis 
or an alkalosis, of which there will be 
many causes all of which will result in 
a state of disequilibrium, there will come 
about biochemical and __ biophysical 
changes in opposite directions, which 


will terminate in the dental conditions of 
caries, gingivitis or pyorrhea. Thus col- 
loidal disequilibrium, with its concomi- 
tant vegetative disturbance leading to an 
acid-base imbalance, becomes the funda- 
mental factor which we are seeking.” 

It is noteworthy that when we lift the 
chip on the author’s shoulder which 
bristles at the inherent stupidity of all 
other courses of treatment of diseases, 
we find there ensconced the statement 
of De Foe (pg. 389) “’Tis hard for a 
man to say that all the world is mis- 
taken but himself, but if it is so, who 
can help it?” After that, what is there 
left for me to say? 

In spite of the many pitfalls that this 
book offers to the course of scientific ad- 
vancement there is one thing good that 
must be said. The book’s existence speaks 
well of British judgment: it was pub- 
lished in America. 

If I may be forgiven for plagiarizing 
Abraham Lincoln, I shall close with the 
observation that I do not believe that the 
book is a total farce, but I am un- 
doubtedly mistaken. — Gustav Wm. 
Rapp, Ph.D. 


Synopsis of Materia Medica, Toxicology, and Pharmacology. By Forrest Ramon 
Davison, B.A., M.S., Ph.D., M.B. Formerly Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
in the School of Medicine, University of Arkansas. Medical Department, The 
Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Cloth. Price $6.50. Third Edition, Pp. 757, 
with 4o illustrations, including 4 in color. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Com- 


pany, 1944. 


This volume was written primarily as 
a text for students of medicine and the 
practicing physician; and its clear and 
concise presentation of the old as well as 
the newer therapeutic agents makes it a 
valuable addition to every dentist’s li- 
brary. The arrangement of the subject 
matter is a delightful departure from 
the earlier textbooks on the subject and 
the descriptions are written in an inter- 
esting, rather than a pedantic style. 

The recent addition of vitamins, hor- 
mones, and the sulfonamides to our 


therapeutic field has caused considerable 
revision of the former treatment of in- 
fections and nutritional imbalances. In 
this work these newer agents receive the 
same careful consideration given the 
older and more generally understood 
remedies. The present status of the 
several sulfonamide preparations, of pen- 
icillin, blood plasma and its substitutes, 
allergic preparations, vaccines and sera 
should interest every dental practitioner. 

The art of prescription writing is 
clearly stated in quite a comprehensive 
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manner and sample prescriptions are in- 
cluded in describing the therapeutic uses 
of each remedy. This author combines 
a thorough understanding of physiologi- 
cal processes with a modern conception 
of the way they are influenced in disease. 
He also displays a thorough knowledge 
of the nature and science of medication 
for the relief of disagreeable symptoms 
and the cure of the disease. 

The volume should have a special ap- 
peal to those who desire to keep abreast 
of the times, because it supplies. reliable 
information on many of the recently dis- 
covered therapeutic aids that were not 
included in former books. For dental 
students it offers the most rational ap- 


proach to an understanding of remedies 
and the tissue reactions induced by them 
of any book in the category. Here is the 
work of an author on a subject which 
has long been as unattractive as anat- 
omy, in which he steps aside from the 
tedious and laborious pathways of edu- 
cation, and presents the subject in such 
an interesting and attractive manner that 
it is difficult for the reader to lay the 
book aside. 

For teachers of Pharmacology and 
Materia Medica, a careful perusal of 
this volume before selecting next year’s 
textbook is seriously recommended.— 
P. G. Puterbaugh, D.D.S. 


The Pathology of Internal Diseases. By William Boyd, M.D., LL.D., M.R.C.P., 
Ed., F.R.C.P., Lond., Dipl., Psych., F.R.S.C., Professor of Pathology and Bac- 
teriology in the University of Toronto, Toronto; Formerly Professor of Pathol- 
ogy in the University of Manitoba, Winnepeg, Canada. Fourth Edition, thor- 
oughly revised, published December 1944. Octavo, 857 pages, illustrated with 
366 engravings and 8 colored plates. Cloth. Price $10.00. Philadelphia, Lea 


and Febiger. 


A good book is like a good friend; you 
enjoy its companionship, you pick it up 
with pleasure, it never disappoints you. 
By this logic, Dr. Boyd’s book should 
receive a high priority rating on any 
physician’s or dentist’s library list for it 
is truly an invaluable aid to the general 
practitioner and hence, a very good 
friend. The Pathology of Internal 
Disease was brought to my attention 
some five years ago by an extremely 
well-informed surgeon and since then, 
I have become thoroughly familiar with 
its content. 

Reading is based on the trend of 
current events. If one overlooks, for 
the moment, war medicine, what patho- 
logical disorders do we find most preva- 
lent today? Poliomyelitis, acute rheu- 
matic fever, coronary heart lesions, ty- 
phoid meningitis, arteriolar sclerosis are 
but a few of the “new personalities” in 
medicine with whose concept we must 
become familiar. With the constant ad- 


vances being made in the field of medi- 
cine, diagnosis and even disease effects 
have changed considerably. Meningitis 
was usually fatal; today it is not. Ty- 
phoid, while not as rampant as it was 
some thirty years ago, still looms as a 
menace. It was not hard to recognize 
then, because our cities were filled with 
it. Too, it could be easily perceived in 
a hospital ward by a specific odor, pe- 
culiar solely to this disease. Today, how- 
ever, we recognize it from our laboratory 
and pathological reports. Acute rheu- 
matic fever is also claiming more atten- 
tion than previously. 

One might wonder what is new in 
Boyd’s third edition. His review of polio 
gives a new insight into that ever-inter- 
esting pathological condition. Acute 
rheumatic fever is thoroughly discussed 
and its coronary lesions well defined. 
Almost each paragraph has something 
added to it. 

Scientific books naturally have an 
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appeal that is in no way comparable to 
general literature. A scientific treatise is 
a utility book, read of necessity. If the 
information it contains is well written 
and interesting, so much the _ better. 
This book is to be highly recommended 


as an excellent guide for assisting in the 
diagnosis of internal disease. It is re- 
plete with information, but well flavored 
with a tincture of lightness which ab- 
solves it from scientific drudgery —Wm. 
P. Schoen, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Periodontia. A Study of the Histology, Physiology, and Pathology of the Perio- 
dontium, and the Treatment of Its Diseases. By Henry M. Goldman, D.M.D., 
Instructor in Oral Pathology, Harvard School of Dental Medicine, Harvard 
University. Cloth. Price, $7.50. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1942. 


Goldman’s book on periodontal dis- 
eases has proved its usefulness in the 
three years since its publication. It 
is a comprehensive presentation of our 
knowledge in this chapter of dentistry. 
The arrangement of the material is quite 
original though perhaps open to dis- 
cussion. Instead of following the tradi- 
tional plan of first treating normal anat- 
omy, histology and physiology, then pro- 
ceeding to clinical methods of examina- 
tion and finally discussing the single 
disease entities, Goldman wrote five 
chapters under the headings of: exam- 
ination; diagnosis; etiology; periodontal 
histology, physiology, and pathology; and 
treatment. It is thus a compromise 
solution as much as any other arrange- 
ment because the unity of some material 
is achieved at the cost of disruption in 
other aspects. The text is, however, gen- 
erally clear and well written and is a 
combination of extensive knowledge of 
literature as well as clinical and patho- 
logical experience on the part of the 
author. 

One remark is necessary regarding the 
definition of the terms gums and gingi- 
vae: “the gums are the soft tissues 
which cover the alveolar process and 
hard palate. They continue as the gin- 
givae from the crest of the alveolar 
process to the cervical portion of the 
tooth crown .. .” (page 191). Though 


widely used and approved this definition 
is anything but scientific and does not 
in the least conform to histologic struc- 
ture, function, and clinical considera- 
tions. The gingiva or gingivae is that 
part of the oral mucosa which surrounds 
the teeth and is directly exposed to 
rather strong masticatory pressure and 
friction; it is adapted to this function. 
It covers the marginal part of the al- 
veolar process and is attached to bone 
and teeth firmly and immovably. The 
parts attached to bone and tooth cannot 
and should not be separated. They show 
their principal identity alsa by the fact 
that one continually changes into the 
other while the teeth erupt and the 
alveolar process grows or atrophies. In 
the zone of the gingiva, elastic fibers are 
absent ; a distinct submucosa is lacking. 
In contrast to this, the covering of the 
hard palate is exposed to minor mechan- 
ical forces and is, histologically, sharply 
differentiated from the gingiva by the 
development of a distinct submucous 
layer containing either fat or glands 
which act as a hydraulic cushion. Both 
gingiva and mucosa of the hard palate 
can be termed masticatory oral mucosa 
(Orban and Sicher) ; the gingiva is not 
cushioned, the palatine mucosa cush- 
ioned. To use gums and gingiva which 
are but the English and Latin words for 
the same structure in the sense they are 
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being used, is also wrong from a lin- 
guistic point of view. The existing con- 
fusion should at last be eliminated. 

The book is abundantly illustrated, a 
fact which enhances its value consider- 
ably. Almost all the figures are good, 
many are excellent. In stage IV and V 
the epithelial attachment seems to be 
linear instead of covering a rather wide 
area of enamel and/or cementum. It 


seems questionable whether the tissue 
labeled “osteodentine” in figure 150 is 
correctly termed; it is probably bone. 
In the legend for figure 192, reference 
should be to figure 189 instead of 191. 
The preceding remarks are not intended 
to detract from the value of Goldman’s 
book which will serve the student as 
well as the practitioner.—Joseph P. 
Weinmann, M. D. 


Diseases of the Mouth. By Sterling V. Mead, D.D.S., B.S., M.S. Fifth Edition. 
Pp. 1033 with illustrations. Cloth. Price, $12.50. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 


Company, 1940. 


Dr. Sterling V. Mead in the fifth edi- 
tion of Diseases of the Mouth has, 
through extensive revision, practically 
made a new book of one which, through 
twelve years, four previous editions and 
many reprints, enjoyed an enviable posi- 
tion among books of its kind. The text 
has been enlarged by the addition of 
about 100 pages bringing the volume to 
just over the 1000 page mark which, in 
view of the material, does not seem too 
lengthy. The addition of 200 new illus- 
trations, many in color, and the presence 
of a total of sixty-three colored plates 
makes it amply descriptive. Some of the 
latter could profitably be changed from 
colored drawings, which at best are 
unreal in character, to colored photo- 
graphs. 

The mouth, although only a small 
portion of the body and considered by 
the dental profession as its domain, con- 
tains many structures which are affected 
by disease. Any diagnosis in this area 
requires a systematic procedure which is 
fully covered in the first chapter. Aids 
to diagnosis or, in most instances, re- 
quirements for a complete diagnosis are 
then discussed: roentgenograms, pho- 
tography, diagnosis of pulp vitality, 
transillumination of the teeth and gums, 
bacteriological examination and labora- 
tory examination. At the end of the 
chapter on laboratory examination is a 
table, unique in such a discussion; it 


contains appropriate laboratory tests for 
certain diseases. 

The next thirteen chapters cover the 
definitions, symptoms, pathology, diag- 
nosis, differential diagnosis, prognosis 
and treatment of disorders and diseases 
of the tooth and its supporting struc- 
tures. These are the subjects usually 
covered in texts for the dentist and the 
284 pages devoted to them seems ade- 
quate for a well rounded discussion. A 
chapter on malocclusion has been re- 
vised by Oren A. Oliver, Russell E. 
Irish and Claude R. Wood and for a 
general discussion is rather good. It 
contains a list of axioms and suggestions 
for the general practitioner. Following 
these are subjects which the dentist 
could profitably review such as: the 
oral manifestations of syphilis, tuber- 
culosis and other specific infections; in- 
flammations and infections of the floor 
of the mouth and of the neck; diseases 
of the blood and blood vessels and dis- 
eases of the nerves in relationship to oral 
conditions. The other pertinent struc- 
tures of the mouth are covered. 

I wonder how many of you are aware 
that there are 100 causes for inflamma- 
tion or infection of the oral mucous 
membrane. These 100 are listed and 
discussed in the 116 pages of the chapter 
on “Stomatitis.” Interesting among 
these are the sixteen skin conditions and 
seven acute constitutional diseases (acute 
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exanthems) which have associated sto- 
matitis. The text continues with dis- 
cussions of changes in the mandibular 
joint, muscles of mastication, maxillary 
bones, fractures, tumors, cysts and con- 
cludes with two very interesting chapters 
—one on “temperatures” and the last 
on “the relationship of oral sepsis and 
systemic disturbances.” 

The material covered by Dr. Mead in 
this volume is really tremendous. Being 
very well arranged and well organized, 
it is easily read by the individual who 
is going through the book from cover to 
cover. The arrangement also allows for 


quick and easy use of the book as a 
reference. Throughout the text the dis- 
cussions on treatment, especially of in- 
fections, are somewhat inadequate. This 
topic, with the advent of the sulfona- 
mides, penicillin and other chemothera- 
peutic substances, is making tremendous 
and almost daily advances explaining 
why an edition printed in 1940 would 
be somewhat behind the times. With 
these considerations I do not hesitate to 
recommend this book to all in the dental 
profession.—T homas L. Grisamore, A.B., 
M.D., D.D.S. 


The Efficient Dental Assistant. By Ethel Covington, D.H., Denver, Colorado. 
Pp. 265, Price $2.50, Second Printing, St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Co. 1940. 


The purpose of this book is to make 
life easier for dentists who employ as- 
sistants, to relieve the first few weeks of 
utter confusion experienced by many 
girls and to provide some new ideas and 
fresh enthusiasm to assistants who have 
been in dental offices for a number of 
years. 

As the author states, “there is no 
greater problem in dentistry than that 
of the ever-changing dental assistant.” 
Because of the fact that many assistants 
are aiding in the war effort, a dentist 
at the present time has to resort to em- 
ploying someone who has had no knowIl- 
edge of the dental terminology. In this 
book every term which may be used in 
a dental office is defined in such a simple 
manner that the reader can gain a gen- 
eral idea of it. 

The text is divided into ten lessons 
which are a result of the writer’s own 
experiences in a dental office, of dis- 
cussions in study groups with other den- 
tal assistants and of conversations with 
dentists who admit that they have prob- 
lems. The author also has a growing 
conviction that, if given a thorough 
background in what is expected of her, 
both as to duties and personality, a girl 
may then be released to learn advanced 


techniques which her employer may wish 
her to perform. 

The aim of these lessons is to teach 
the assistant to become an efficient office 
manager as well as to add dignity and 
prestige to the office. There is a dif- 
ference between doing merely the work 
assigned and keeping alert and ready 
to assist a dentist in his performance 
of scientific services for the health and 
comfort of his patients. It is irritating 
to the dentist to have to keep remind- 
ing his assistant to do work in the office 
which she should have had the foresight 
to notice. 

The first lesson is on “Speech Per- 
sonality.” In this chapter is explained 
the proper method of answering the 
phone or greeting a patient in the recep- 
tion room. An assistant may be a builder 
or a destroyer of good will just by the 
tone of her voice or her manner. 

Her discussion on “one hundred and 
one little things” in personal habits and 
manners which may prove offensive and 
annoying upon repetition, is cleverly 
written. Without any knowledge of these 
small irritations, a young girl may ap- 
pear to work with untidy hair, red finger 
nail polish, or a soiled uniform. Or, 
she may be in the habit of wearing 
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bobby socks and think it would be all 
right to wear them with her uniform. 
The assistant should not leave it up to 
the dentist to tell her the “do’s and 
don’ts” or to spend a great deal of valu- 
able time explaining them to her. In 
this case, this book mentions many of 
these little things which may or may not 
happen, but can be avoided. 

In the second lesson, she describes the 
duties expected of a dental secretary 
such as making appointments, recalling 
patients, bookkeeping, and the proper 
method of writing letters or sending 
monthly statements. 

The third chapter is devoted to pro- 
fessionalizing the office. The appearance 
of the office as well as the materials and 
supplies used in any office are so well 
explained that anyone would, become fa- 
miliar with them. The armamentarium 
and the use of medicaments is clearly 
defined. 

In the following chapters, she gives 
enough information to acquaint a begin- 
ner with the various subjects of anatomy, 
oral anatomy, diet and nutrition, path- 
ology, psychology, orthodontia, and 
pedodontia. The procedure of carefully 
processing radiographic films is so 
simple and complete that failures should 


seldom occur. 

The classification of cavities as desig- 
nated by Dr. G. V. Black instructs the 
assistant in how to aid the dentist in 
keeping the records accurate and com- 
plete. In addition to discussions of as- 
sisting at the chair and recording or 
charting the teeth, a lesson is devoted 
to the ages of eruption of teeth and oral 
anatomy. 

In the lesson on assisting at the chair, 
the author ably gives the desirable at- 
tainments, characteristics and duties of 
an ideal chair assistant. She also de- 
scribes the most effective methods of 
sterilizing instruments and the sanitary 
measures needed for the protection of 
patients. The care of the equipment 
and the cleanliness of the entire office 
from the reception room to the dental 
laboratory is well presented. 

This is a worth while book to secure 
for any dental office. It contains a glos- 
sary and bibliography. Most of the 
writer’s material was prepared from den- 
tal books as well as from articles which 
appeared in the Journal of the American 
Dental Association, American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association, and The Assist- 
ant’s Shelf —Evelyn Maas, R.D.H. 


Teaching in Colleges and Universities with Special Reference to Dentistry. By 
Lloyd E. Blauch, Senior Specialist in Higher Education, United States Office 
of Education, Formerly Executive Secretary Curriculum Survey Committee, 


American Association of Dental Schools and Associates. 


Cloth bound. Pp. 


349. American Association of Dental Schools, Journal of Dental Education, 
1121 West Michigan Street, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. Price $2.50. 1945. 


The teaching of dentistry and the 
training of dentists has undergone revo- 
lutionary changes from the days of ap- 
prenticeship to the present time. The 
greatest changes have taken place within 
the last two decades. In the past when 
professional schools were “proprietary” 
the teachers and especially the heads of 
departments were private practitioners 
who would present one or two lectures 


a week. These men were esteemed by 
students because they were outstanding 
in their profession, not necessarily as 
teachers but as successful practitioners. 

Today the trend is to have full time 
teachers who are trained for their work. 
Blauch, in this book describes the tran- 
sition of teaching in dental schools from 
that of “proprietary” days of the col- 
lege and university level of today. This 
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book is full of practical information. 
It is both a text book and a reference 
book for courses in higher education. 
It is critically written analyzing teachers 
and teaching so that anyone studying it 
may improve his services to students, to 
his college and to his profession. 

This tome is the first of its kind, writ- 
ten with special reference to and inter- 
est in dentistry. There are eighteen 
chapters dealing with such subjects as 
the Teacher and Methods of Teaching, 
Principles of Learning, Memorizing, Ra- 
tional Learning, The Teacher and His 
Work, The Lecture Method, Discussion 
Methods, Individualized Methods and 
Laboratory Exercises. Other chapters 
written by associates deal with Teach- 
ing in Clinics, Reading as a Means of 
Instruction, Visual Aids, Measurement 
of the Progress of Students and Apti- 


tude Testing. Selected references are at 
the end of each chapter. 

Interesting and very instructive are 
the thoughts of the associate writers. 
Their conclusions and their experiences 
over a period of years as full time teach- 
ers are helpful and will be material aid 
to any one studying this book. 

This volume is in reality written for 
the teaching profession. Every teacher 
in our dental schools ought to have it in 
his library for frequent reference. This 
volume is also worthy of any dentist’s 
time. All of us ought to be proud of 
the fact that dentistry is again forging 
forward with an entirely new type of 
book. A book, the application of which, 
will strengthen the position of our den- 
tal colleges—Augustus H. Mueller, 
M.S., D.D.S. 


Periodontal Diseases and Soft Tissue Lesions of the Oral Cavity. By Arthur H. 
Merritt, M.S., D.D.S., Sc.D., F.A.A.P. Third Edition. Pp. 256. Illustrated. 
Index. Cloth. Price $3.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1945. 


In this, the third edition, the author 
strives for several objectives: First, to 
bring the material up to date with em- 
phasis placed upon the principles of 
periodontia rather than the discovery 
of new methods of treatment. Second, 
to present the subject in a concise and 
accurate manner. Third, to include a 
description of some of the soft tissue 
lesions of the oral cavity and their treat- 
ment. 

The book consists of two parts. The 
first has some thirty-two chapters per- 
taining to periodontia. The first chap- 
ters deal with introduction, classifica- 
tion, differential diagnosis and nomen- 
clature of periodontal disease. There 
are chapters on gingivitis, gum recession, 
Vincent’s infection and desquamative 
gingivitis in which the subject is well 
covered, including the presentation of 
complete case histories. The chapters 
on treatment cover subgingival curet- 
tage, surgical flap, gum resection and 
electrocoagulation. As for electrocoagu- 
lation, the author makes the following 


statement, “that electrocoagulation has 
little or no place in the treatment of 
periodontoclasia.” 

Under treatment there are chapters 
on occlusion, systemic treatment, post- 
operative care, tooth brush technique, 
splinting and diet. Included is a chap- 
ter on tobacco smoking and its relation 
to the soft tissues of the mouth. In 
this chapter the author mentions that 
smoking has an unfavorable influence 
upon prognosis in the treatment of perio- 
dontal diseases and may act as a pre- 
disposing factor in its etiology. 

This edition contains the addition of 
an entirely new second part entitled, 
“Soft Tissue Lesions of the Oral Cavity” 
consisting of seven chapters and nine 
illustrations, in which the author dis- 
cusses the etiology, symptoms and treat- 
ment of the diseases which have oral 
manifestation. There are chapters on 
pigmentation, avitaminosis, blood dys- 
crasias, lesions due to infection and 
those of unknown origin. The last chap- 
ter pertains to sodium dilantin and 
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stomatitis medicamentosa. 

Dr. Merritt’s approach is mainly 
clinical and his book is useful to the 
dental student as well as to the general 
practitioner. Perhaps a detailed discus- 
sion of the biological factors which un- 
derlie all periodontal disease would round 
out the book. However, it does set 


forth, in plain and simple language, the 
present-day conception of periodontal 
diseases. The short chapters make this 
book quick reading for the busy prac- 
titioner who has little time to read and 
yet would like to keep up to date.— 
David Berman, D.D.S., M.S. 


Dietotherapy, Clinical Application of Modern Nutrition. By Michael G. Wohl, 
M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine, Temple University School of Medicine ; 
Chairman, Advisory Committee on Nutrition, Philadelphia Department of 
Public Health. Pp. 1029. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $10.00. Philadelphia: 


W. B. Saunders Co., 1945. 


Dietotherapy is more than the name 
implies, since it is a symposium on nor- 
mal nutrition as well as on the applica- 
tion of modern nutritional knowledge 
to the treatment of disease. The fifty- 
eight contributors to this volume include 
many authorities on the subjects that are 
considered. The subjects are presented 
in a manner that gives the reader ample 
background on the normal role and func- 
tion of dietary essentials in the body, 
so that the rationale for their use in 
treatment is apparent. There are many 
tables and charts included in the text 
which help to supplement discussions 
and to apply, in the form of specific 
menus, the prescribed dietary manage- 
ment of a given condition. Since each 
subject is treated from the academic and 
experimental viewpoint as well as the 
application to disease, this book should 
have a universal appeal for use both 
as a Classroom text for dental and medi- 
cal students and as a guide for the prac- 
titioner of medicine and dentistry. 

The scope of this 1000-page book is 
very broad and includes practically every 
aspect of nutrition as applied to medi- 
cine and dentistry. The contents are 
divided into 3 sections, the first considers 
normal nutrition and the function of 
dietary essentials in the body. The sec- 
ond section is concerned with the dietary 
requirements in relation to periods of 
physiologic stress such as infancy, preg- 
nancy and senility. The third section 


is concerned with the application of nu- 
trition to the management and treatment 
of disease. This section considers most 
of the diseases in which nutrition is of 
particular importance, including those 
encountered when certain systems of the 
body are involved, such as gastro-intesti- 
nal, skin and cardiovascular, as well 
as specific diseases such as diabetes mel- 
litus, gout and Addison’s disease. Al- 
lergy, obesity and leanness are also 
among the other numerous topics dealt 
with in this section. 

The section on nutrition in relation 
to dentistry is brief but carefully done. 
It contains much information of value 
which the dentist can apply daily in his 
practice. The authors of this section 
make it apparent that minerals and vita- 
mins alone can never be expected to 
correct oral disease caused primarily 
by anatomical or mechanical defects. 
There is much information of value to 
the dentist in sections other than that 
devoted to nutrition in dentistry. Much 
of the value of nutrition as applied both 
to dentistry and to medicine emphasizes 
the importance of prevention rather 
than the cure of disease. 

Each chapter of this book has an ex- 
tensive bibliography with many recent 
references extending into 1944. The 
book is remarkably free of errors al- 
though ‘humoral’ is misspelled twice on 
page 668.—Smith Freeman, Ph.D., M.D. 
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A Textbook of Oral Pathology. By Thomas J. Hill, D.D.S., Professor of 


Clinical Oral Pathology and Therapeutics, 


Western Reserve University, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Pp. 407. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $6.50. Philadelphia: 


Lea & Febiger, 1945. 


In the preface, Doctor Hill has stated 
that the purpose of this book is to pre- 
sent, in a clear and concise manner, 
the pathologic lesions of the oral cavity 
and their significance in the practice of 
dentistry. The purpose has been at- 
tained. It is a coherent, sequenced dis- 
cussion of oral pathology starting with 
the development of the face and jaws 
and their abnormalities. This chapter 
is a splendid contribution by Doctor 
Samuel W. Chase. Abnormalities in 
dentition by the author deals with tooth 
formation, and the influences exercised 
upon it by its intimate environment. 
Doctor B. E. Lischer’s chapter on Maloc- 
clusion of the Teeth and Dentofacial 
Deformities is an appropriate chapter at 
this time. An excellent chapter on anom- 
alies of teeth follows with the etiology 
and description of each anomaly com- 
plete. The chapters which follow are 
devoted to the diseases of the dental 
and supporting tissues of the dental 
region, the diseases of the oral cavity 
and regions of the neck. Dr. Edward 
Reiter’s well-written chapter on Deep 
Neck Infections of Dental Origin is a 
valuable asset to the text. This is fol- 
lowed by chapters on oral diseases and 


their relation to general infection, con- 
cluding with a chapter on tumors and 
cysts. 

These chapters are well-written with 
controversial subjects treated broadly, 
giving to the reader a good concept of 
these subjects; the subject matter at all 
times is much to the point. Through- 
out the book varying terminologies for 
a specific condition are introduced. This 
should prove especially beneficial to the 
student. If the author is particularly 
interested in one field, he has not per- 
mitted his interest of the subject to 
share a greater space than some other 
subject of equal importance. The book 
is well-illustrated. A feature of the il- 
lustrations is a predominance of photo- 
micrographs and photographs versus a 
minimum of drawings. 

Although this book was intended for 
undergraduate teaching, and to this end 
its intention has been accomplished, it 
should find a space in the office library 
of the practitioner for he will have a 
book of reference which is neither too 
brief nor too lengthy, but one which 
will satisfy his needs—J. Robert Schu- 
maker, D.D.S., M.S.D. 


The Story of the Allied Dental Council. By S.J. Levy. Pp. 363 with four illus- 


trations. Index. Price $2.75; New York: 


This book is composed of nine interest- 
ing chapters, an appendix and an index, 
a total of 363 pages. It gives an account 
of the events that led up to the founding 
of the Allied Dental Council in the 
New York Metropolitan area. The text 
then covers the life-span of that society 
from 1913 to 1944. The author also 


Dental History Publishers, Inc., 1944. 


writes of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded disbanding of the society in 1944. 
In this year the Allied Dental Council, 
through amalgamation with the First 
and Second District Dental Societies, 
ceased to exist as did its magazine Den- 
tal Outlook. 
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Operative Dentistry. By W. Clyde Davis, A.M., M.D., D.D.S., Former Pro- 
fessor of Operative and Clinical Dentistry and Dean of the Faculty, at this time 
Lecturer in the Section of Operative Dentistry, The University of Nebraska, 
College of Dentistry, Lincoln, Nebraska, Pp. 432. 419 illustrations. Index. 
Fifth edition. Cloth. Price $7.50. St. Louis: The C. VV. Mosby Company. 1945. 


A reviewer would have to be pos- 
sessed of an uncommonly malicious na- 
ture to enjoy the task of evaluating this 
textbook. That is not intended as an 
implication that the book is worthless 
or bad; it is far from that. In fact, it 
should be virtually impossible for so 
celebrated a dentist as Dr. Davis to de- 
vote nearly sixty years to the practice 
and teaching of operative dentistry and 
then write a book that did not contain 
much common sense, and much inspira- 
tion. And this book does all that. 

But a critical estimation of anything 
always involves some comparison with 
similar objects. One does not judge 
a modern novel by comparing it to a 
telephone directory; so a criticism of a 
textbook on operative dentistry must 
include comparing it with the several 
other texts established in that field. By 
so doing one is forced to the finding that 
this book is disjointed and _ sketchy; 
short and abrupt rather than concise 
in some places, needlessly repetitious in 
others; decades out of date at some 
points, while up to the moment else- 
where; occasionally ungrammatical, fre- 
quently without cohesion, and constantly 
violating the canons of dignity and good 
taste in professional literature. 

The book contains no less than fifty 
chapters. This unusual feat is accom- 
plished, as a bit of elemental arithmetic 
will show, by creating chapters averaging 
only eight pages in length. Actually, 
thirteen of them are less than half that 
long, three being but a single page. This 
quaint practice is undoubtedly a delib- 
erate attempt to avoid the ponderous 
formality that has been the target of 
so much objection to standard textbooks. 
Perhaps it really does make it easier for 
the student if he can be made to feel 
able to grasp whole chapters of a subject 
in a few minutes but it hardly justifies 
the appending of a summary to a four- 


page chapter, particularly a summary 
that ends, as one does, with the state- 
ment, “Each of these causes [of dental 
pain] is fully treated in this chapter.” 
Very fully treated indeed, when one 
notes that the entire subject of tic doul- 
oureux (including its treatment) is dis- 
posed of in ten lines. 

A more exasperating typographical 
nostrum, however, is to be found in the 
endless use of bold-face type at the be- 
ginning of paragraphs. This is over- 
done to the point that nearly half of all 
the paragraphs in the book are so intro- 
duced. At first glance these appear to 
be what printers term run in side-heads, 
and some of them are. But many more 
are simply the first few words of normal 
sentences and there is no consistency 
about them whatever. They make the 
chapters seem like the jotted notes of a 
teacher rather than a formal exposition 
of his subject. Here again there is un- 
doubtedly the intention of spurring inter- 
est and luring the student from para- 
graph to paragraph, but too many points 
of emphasis defeat themselves. In try- 
ing to avoid the coldness of too-dignified 
texts, the author has verily thrown the 
baby out with the bath-water. 

Operative dentistry is one of the old- 
est divisions of dental study. Originally 
it and prosthetic dentistry make up the 
entire field. Specialties have been split 
off both, however, till now the subject 
of operative dentistry is really concerned 
solely with the preparation of cavities 
and the filling of teeth. Writers of text- 
books are still loathe to confine them- 
selves to these narrow limits, apparently 
because the books would become so small 
and unpretentious if they did. Dr. Davis’ 
text is certainly no worse than most in 
this respect, and not so bad as some. 
Nevertheless nearly half the book is de- 
voted to periodontoclasia and endodon- 
tia (the very new term for root canal 
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therapeutics). This is not surprising 
since he has spent so much time in the 
study of these subjects, particularly the 
latter, that they have become veritable 
pets of his. Nor is it necessarily bad 
to have them included, even though 
many books already exist that are de- 
voted to them exclusively. The chapter 
on periodontoclasia is vague and blurred 
and curiously separated (by more than 
two hundred pages) from the related 
chapter on prophylaxis. The chapters 
on endodontia should be reviewed, in 
strict justice, by a specialist in that field. 
Even a casual inspection of them, how- 
ever, shows the same spotty and me- 
andering presentation, the same mixing 
of the old and the new as is in evidence 
in the section on operative dentistry. 
Aside from its presentation, the ma- 
terial on operative dentistry is mostly 
orthodox enough and not especially dif- 
ferent from that of the preceding edi- 
tions or that in other texts on the sub- 
ject. Much emphasis is given to the 
sudy of silicate cements, which is natu- 
ral and good. Natural because it has 
also been one of the author’s pets; good 
because it is a subject that is often 
slighted. Unfortunately, however, the 
author does not yet make his technic and 


meaning entirely clear on this subject, 
a fault that has been pointed out in his 
previous ‘writings. The chapter on 
amalgam is brief in itself but is aug- 
mented by a thirty-three page quotation 
from a paper of Arthur W. Gray which 
was presented in 1923. This would ap- 
pear to be some kind of record. 

To have warranted the printing of five 
editions this textbook must obviously 
have filled a genuine need. It is prob- 
able that Dr. Davis’ students, who are 
intimately acquainted with his teachings 
from his lectures and clinical instruction, 
find it an invaluable source of informa- 
tion enabling them to recall his person- 
ality and character as well as his knowl- 
edge. The first four editions of the book 
were published between 1916 and 1923. 
however, and one wonders if it was wise 
or well-advised for a man of Dr. Davis’ 
age to attempt the onerous task of revis- 
ing the text after so long an interval. 
Knowing his fine character and sincere 
endeavor, we regret having to write so 
unkind a review. No textbook is per- 
fect and one would have to be quite 
unacquainted with the work involved 
not to see that a vast amount of effort 
was expended on this one.—Warren 
Willman, D.D.S., M.S. 


Accepted Dental Remedies. Containing a List of Official Drugs Selected to 
Promote a Rational Dental Materia Medica and Descriptions of Acceptable 
Nonofficial Products. Eleventh Edition. Pp. 302. Cloth. Price $1.50. Chicago: 
Council on Dental Therapeutics, American Dental Association, 1945. 


The eleventh edition of Accepted 
Dental Remedies has just been published 
by the Council on Dental Therapeutics 
of the American Dental Association. 
Past readers of this little but authorita- 
tive book need no urging to procure the 
latest edition; to those who have never 
read its pages we speak especially. It is 
a wonderful handbook of dental materia 
medica, the most authentic in the field. 

Accepted Dental Remedies is a book 
of 302 small pages. It contains a list- 
ing of “official drugs selected to pro- 
mote a rational dental materia medica” ; 
it also contains descriptions of some of 


the acceptable, nonofficial products on 
the market. 

The eleventh edition is much the 
same as the previous volume with some 
additions. The book starts with the 
rules of the Council for acceptance of 
drugs, chemicals, cosmetics, devices and 
physical therapy apparatus which have 
a dental application. The body of the 
book is made up of an alphabetical list- 
ing of the above named drugs, etc. In 
each case the property, action and uses, 
incompatibilities and in some cases spe- 
cial properties peculiar to the particular 
subject are given; this is followed by a 
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listing of any commercial brands of the 
particular drug which are acceptable to 
the Council. 

An appendix to the text proper con- 
tains much useful information such as 
on ampuls, extracts, mixtures, etc.; 
symptoms and treatment of acute poi- 
soning (including some chemical war- 
fare agents), tables of weights and meas- 
ures and equivalents, formulas and pre- 
scribing suggestions; also included is a 
bibliographical index of unaccepted 
products, an index to manufacturers 
and distributors and a general index. 

Of special interest to the dentist in 


this issue should be the formulas and 
prescribing suggestions given on page 
244. Among these are found prescrip- 
tions for mouth washes, disclosing solu- 
tions, pulp capping agents, cavity var- 
nish, chemical disinfectants for both in- 
struments and root canals, medication 
for hypersensitive dentine, etc. 

All in all this is a very useful book 
to have in the dental office; it is printed 
in such a way that its information is 
readily, and therefore quickly, available. 
—Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., BS., D.DS., 
M.S.D. 


The Dentist and His Patient. Correlating Diagnosis and Treatment Planning 
with Patient Education and Practice Management for Optimum Control of 
Dental Disease; by David Friend, Executive Director, New Organization 
School for Graduate Dentists; George D. Kuder, D.D.S., Myron M. Lieb, 
D.D.S., Robert Ritt, D.D.S., and Arthur A. Friend, D.D.S., with foreword by 
Harold J. Leonard, D.D.S., Professor of Dentistry (Periodontology) Columbia 
University, School of Dental and Oral Surgery; Secretary, American Board 
of Periodontology. Pp. 480 with charts, references, appendix and index. New 


York: Revere Publishing Co. 1945. 


This book endeavors to bridge the gap 
between dental education and dental 
practice and in this the authors have 
succeeded admirably by indicating meth- 
ods by which the present knowledge of 
dentistry may be applied to the high 
objective of optimum dental health. 
Patient Education is particularly stressed 
in the treatment planning and _ the 
authors state that, “the purpose of the 
book is to provide the dentist with con- 
crete methods and techniques through 
which he can give his patients the full 
benefit of the newer knowledge, and 
which will at the same time not jeopar- 
dize but actually protect the dentist’s 
own economic welfare.” 

The authors agree in the opinion of 
leaders in the profession that private 
practice is still and probably will remain 
the backbone of the dental profession 
but if we wish to keep in step with the 
advances of the profession—we will need 
to harmonize our outlook with that of 
the public health dentist and we must 
also wholeheartedly support the program 


of the American Dental Association to 
expand dental services as rapidly as pos- 
sible, particularly with children. 

The book is composed of seven parts 
which are divided into thirty-one chap- 
ters. Chapter one of the first part em- 
phasizes the need of a new point of 
view in reaching the goal of optimum 
control of dental disease and at the 
same time recognizes present conditions. 

An analysis is made of the dentist’s 
problems such as different types of pa- 
tients, practice management problems 
and the factors which may influence 
financial insecurity. Among the den- 
tist’s problems are listed: fees, difficul- 
ties which arise from incomplete co- 
operation by patients, educating patients 
to the need of complete radiographs and 
study models. The summary of meth- 
ods of meeting these problems are given 
by three methods of attack. These are: 
an orderly method of diagnosis and 
treatment planning leading to optimum 
control of dental disease; a program of 
patient education; and practice effi- 
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ciency measures. 

Chapter two gives cognizance to the 
hazards which may prevent optimum 
control of dental disease such as those 
which originate with the dentist—haz- 
ards which result from limitations in 
dentistry and hazards due to patients 
individual characteristics. 

The four most prominent reasons given 
for the average individual reluctance to 
accept complete dental treatment are, 
“Fear of pain, fear of a high fee, pre- 
conceived ideas and prejudices, and lack 
of dental consciousness. These reasons 
are elaborated upon frequently in the 
text. 

Chapter three discusses hazards aris- 
ing through personality traits of den- 
tist and patient. The human element 
is thoroughly discussed in this chapter. 

Chapter four gives an enlightening 
résumé of the two destructive processes: 
Caries and periodontoclasia. The authors 
summarize this chapter with the three 
fold importance of the concept of den- 
tal disease, one of which stresses the 
necessity of educating the patient to 
serve as an active partner in the fight 
against it. 

Chapter five of part two opens with 
an approach to diagnosis for optimum 
control of dental disease followed by an 
approach to patient education and end- 
ing with conversational techniques for 
meeting the four common difficulties in 
patient education. (These four difficul- 
ties are listed in Chapter 2.) 

This part of the book contains, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, the very heart 
of the authors objectives in that the 
“Story of Modern Dentistry” is beauti- 
fully told and the conversational tech- 
niques are both practical and highly edu- 
cational. The conversational techniques 
are frequently used in later chapters of 
the book and it is gratifying to know 
that the authors are such ardent believers 
in chair side education. 

Part three, including chapters eight 
to eighteen inclusive, gives a splendid 
treatise on the “Three Visit Procedure 
for Diagnosis, Treatment Planning and 


Patient Education.” Here, in a clari- 


fying manner, the authors portray by 
considerate stages the entire process of 
diagnosis, treatment planning and pa- 
tient education into an integrated whole. 

Part four, which includes three chap- 
ters, gives an excellent review of how 
to keep the patient’s interest active dur- 
ing treatment, a description of educa- 
tion and procedure during recall visits 
and educating patients to tell others 
about optimum control. Part four ex- 
plains, step by step, the subjects listed 
above in understandable language and 
gives some fine examples of recall let- 
ters, all of which are devoted to the 
patient’s best interests. 

Part five is headed, “Changes in the 
Pattern of the Three-Visit Procedure” 
which includes adapting above to chil- 
dren’s needs; indeterminate conditions ; 
emergency patients; edentulous patients 
and the planning of complete mouth re- 
habilitation for the patient with lim- 
ited financial resources. Part five, con- 
taining seventy-two pages, is written in 
the same clear and masterful style that 
characterizes the entire book. Here, 
again, conversational techniques are lib- 
erally sprinkled throughout which pre- 
cisely describe the subject matter and 
make it easy for the reader to grasp and 
retain the significant facts. 

Part six is listed under the heading 
of “Practice Efficiency” and embodies 
a comprehensive plan of setting up a 
record system, suggestions for changing 
over to an appointment practice, sug- 
gestions concerning fees, payment ar- 
rangements and allowances and sugges- 
tions concerning personnel. Part six is 
especially valuable to the dentist who 
is just beginning practice and likewise, 
the practitioner. By a careful perusal 
of its detailed suggestions both can profit 
immeasurably. 

Part seven, which deals with “Con- 
trol of Special Problems in Patient Edu- 
cation,” gives special emphasis to a 
sympathetic approach to meeting pa- 
tient’s doubts. Part seven devotes forty 
five pages to every day problems en- 
countered in our practices; sane and 
sensible solutions to these problems are 
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enumerated. 

The appendix to this book comprises 
examples of pre-clinical charts, pre-clini- 
cal chart completed by clinical examina- 
tion, treatment plan chart and a treat- 
ment schedule. 

All in all, “The Dentist And His Pa- 
tient” is a tremendously comprehensive 
book and this reviewer would unquali- 
fiedly recommend that it be added to 
every dentist’s library. I would also 
recommend that the authors’ suggestions 


concerning the use of the book be fol- 
lowed. They state, “The reader should 
first give the book complete perusal in 
order to familiarize himself with its point 
of view and contents. He will then dis- 
cover that some chapters are useful pri- 
marily for reference; that others can be 
re-read with a different attitude in the 
light of the whole; and that some parts 
can, to good advantage, be memorized.” 


~-Lloyd H. Dodd, D.D.S. 


"Dental Chronology." A Record of the More Important Events in the Evolution 
of Dentistry. By Hermann Prinz, A.M., D.D.S., M.D., Sc.D., Dr.Med.Dent., 
Emeritus Professor of Pharmacology and Lecturer, The Thomas W. Evans 
Museum and Dental Institute School of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pp. 189 illustrated with 97 engravings. Index and Appendix. Cloth. Price 
$3.00. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger. 1945. 


The subtitle of “Dental Chronology,” 
“A Record of the More Important 
Events in the Evolution of Dentistry,” 
explains its scope; it is a vest-pocket his- 
tory of dentistry. As the author states 
in the preface, it is not meant as, nor 
could it substitute for, a full scale history 
of dentistry. However, this small book 
is as chock full of facts, dates and his- 
toric pictures as any book we have ever 
read. 

In form the volume divides the his- 
tory of dentistry into three parts, The 
First Period, Antiquity, from X to 1000 ; 
the Second Period, The Middle Ages, 
from 1000 to 1728; the Third Period, 
modern times, from 1728 to X. It is not 
subdivided into chapters but only into 
these three periods and is made up of 
dated paragraphs. 

As an example of the paragraph make- 
up of the little work we quote this in- 
teresting and informative paragraph 
from page 25 of the section on Antiquity. 
The paragraph heading is A.D. 23-79: 
“Caius Plinius Secundus, famous for his 
37 books on Natural History. He died 
in the eruption of Vesuvius when Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum were destroyed. 
Some interesting observations are re- 
corded by him, e.g., “A man’s breath 
becomes infected by the bad quality of 


the food, by the bad state of his teeth, 
and still more by old age. Experience 
teaches that against the bad odor of the 
breath it is useful to wash the mouth | 
with pure wine before sleeping, and to 
avoid aching of the teeth it is a good 
thing to rinse the mouth in the morning 
with several mouthfuls of fresh water.” 

As might be expected, the Frontis is 
a picture of Pierre Fauchard (1678- 
1761) with several pages immediately 
following about his accomplishments 
and genius. This account is especially 
good and quite complete; the author 
does Fauchard the honor which is his 
due by calling him the “father of mod- 
ern dentistry.” 

The style of the book and an idea of 
its data may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing quotations: About 100: “Arch- 
ignes of Apamea (Syria), who prac- 
ticed medicine in Rome; he stated that 
“when a tooth appeared to be discol- 
ored without being affected by caries, 
and was the seat of violent pains against 
which every remedy had proved of no 
avail, he perforated the tooth with a 
small trephine invented by himself for 
this purpose. He applied the instrument 
to that part of the crown which was 
most discolored and drilled right down 
to the center of the tooth to give vent 
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to the accumulated pus.” “1319: First 
criminal prosecution for body snatch- 
ing.” “1345: First apothecary shop 
opened in London.” “1460-1520: Gio- 
vanni Vigo, a famous Italian surgeon 
of Rapallo, states that careful excavating 
and shaping of the cavity is essential 
before it is filled with gold leaves. He 
describes the treatment of dental ab- 
scesses in detail.” 

Under the Third Period, Modern 
Times, are printed many interesting 
paragraphs bringing the book up to to- 
day. Here appears a picture and short 
account of Greene Vardiman Black, of 
Gorgas, S. S. White and Edwin T. 
Darby ; Truman W. Brophy, Thomas L. 
Gilmer, J. Leon Williams, Charles Nel- 
son Johnson, and others. 

Prinz has note of the beginning of 
the modern mail order denture busi- 
ness; under the heading 1733 he says: 


“Mrs. Lindsay, in ‘A Short History of 
Dentistry’ (1938), refers to the method 
of a French goldsmith, Pilleau, who fit- 
ted teeth for patients at a distance from 
impressions taken in wax by the patients 
themselves.” 

The book ends with an Appendix of 
several interesting charts such as a list 
of the Dental schools in the United 
States, Code of Ethics of the American 
Dental Association, Important Data Re- 
lating to the Introduction of General 
Anesthesia and of Local Anesthesia, The 
Evolution of the Extracting Instruments, 
etc. The nine page index is quite com- 
plete and well done. 

This book is of general dental interest 
and is excellent reading matter. It is 
a fine thumb-nail sketch of the com- 
plete background of modern dentistry. 
—Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., BS., D.DS., 
M.S.D. 


Practical Pedodontia or Juvenile Operative Dentistry. By Floyd E. Hogeboom, 
D.D.S., F.A.C.D., Professor of Children’s Dentistry, College of Dentistry, 
University of Southern California. Former member, health and development 
department, Pasadena city schools. Former member of children’s hospital staff, 
Los Angeles. Consultant to Orthopaedic Hospital, Los Angeles. Chairman, 
Dental Assistant’s Course, Los Angeles Junior College, L.A., 1930-1937. Pp. 
367. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $6.50. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co. 1938. 


The 4th edition of Dr. Hogeboom’s 
Practical Pedodontia is a helpful refer- 
ence for the busy general practitioner. 
It is well written and illustrated so that 
techniques are made clear. About half 
of the book covers the actual procedures 
which could be employed by the ave- 
rage dentist. The chapter on cavity 
preparation for deciduous teeth is espe- 
cially well illustrated so that the reader 
is given a clear picture of the extent of 
cavity outlines for adequate retention. 
Proper filling materials for deciduous 
teeth are discussed. The problem of the 
first permanent molar which is so often 
a stumbling block for the busy prac- 
titioner, is carefully analyzed and help- 
ful suggestions are made for treatment. 
A method is described for treating the 
pulps of deciduous teeth. A chapter is 


devoted to the management of the cases 
requiring space maintainers due to pre- 
mature loss of a deciduous tooth or the 
accidental loss of a permanent tooth. 
When permanent incisors are fractured 
in a young child special problems arise; 
these are well presented and methods 
for coping with the problems are de- 
scribed. Other helpful chapters to assist 
the dentist in understanding the prob- 
lems peculiar to the child are devoted 
to management of the youngster in the 
dental office, radiography, and the bio- 
chemical aspects of preventive dentistry. 
To the dentist who is puzzled by the 
aspects of growth and development the 
author devotes a few chapters which 
briefly explain some of the phases 
through which the child passes from 
embryo to complete development of den- 
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tal apparatus. 

Special chapters have been contrib- 
uted by Dr. Forrest Anderson on men- 
tal hygiene, Dr. Thaddeus P. Hyatt on 
prophylactic odontomy, Dr. Hawkins 
on prevention of dental caries by nutri- 
tion and Dr. Harry Straub on anesthesia. 
These have materially helped to round 
out the book. 

Because Dr. Hogeboom lives and prac- 
tices in a state which has a splendid 
public health dental program for chil- 


Try and Stop Me. By Bennett Cerf. 
Simon and Schuster, 1944. 


This book is undoubtedly one of the 
most delightfully humorous books to 
reach the public in many years. The 
author, a versatile genius who is at once 
a publisher, editor, columnist, book re- 
viewer and radio commentator, brings 
the wealth of his rich experiences into 
this concise and readable selection. 

Included among the anecdotes are 
tales about such famous people as Ger- 
trude Stein, Alexander Woollcott, George 
Bernard Shaw, George Kaufmann, Moss 
Hart and countless other prominent per- 
sonalities. There is wholesome entertain- 
ment in each page and a carefully se- 
lected note of sparkling humor to delight 
any reader. The stories vary in length 


So Well Remembered. By James Hilton. 


Little, Brown and Company. 1945. 


A small factory town in England at 
the time of World Wars I and II is the 
scene of James Hilton’s latest novel. The 
author of “Goodby, Mr. Chips” and 
“Lost Horizon” has the happy faculty of 
making almost any narrative he chooses 
to write engaging and interesting. You 
will probably not like “So Well Remem- 
bered” as well as the books named above, 
or even as well as “Random Harvest,” 
but you will nevertheless read it to the 
end and turn over in your mind for days 
to come the strange case of the very 
average and likable George Boswell and 
his beautiful but weirdly unpredictable 


dren, he has had the unusual experience 
of observing an effective result. There- 
fore, he is well qualified to discuss the 
steadily increasing importance of the 
public health program. He outlines suc- 
cessful programs in the final chapter of 
his book. This book is recommended to 
the dentist who is anxious to obtain ex- 
perience and practical information on 
dentistry for children.—Elsie Gerlach, 
D.D.S. 


Price, $3.00. Illustrated. New York: 


from a few lines to better than a page. 
A person browsing through the book 
with limited spare time can find any 
number of short laughs to digest in a 
few minutes. On the other hand, if one 
wishes an afternoon’s diversion, Cerf’s 
book will most certainly provide escape 
from the monotony and boredom of 
everyday life. 

The book is refreshing in as much as 
vulgar and obscene jokes, so often 
“palmed off” as being humorous in to- 
day’s fiction and drama, are conspicu- 
ously absent. Both the style and content 
of this book reflect the well-seasoned, 
intelligent wit of the author.—Patricia 
M. Hofmann. 


Pp. 309. Cloth. Price, $2.50. Boston: 


wife, Livia. Psychic elements crisscross 
through the story like aircraft beacons. 
You are left with something you will 
never quite grasp. That is one of the 
secrets of James Hilton’s fascination as 
a storyteller. 

Browdley is a mill town. Most of the 
houses are dingy, four-roomed affairs 
without plumbing. The town is almost 
unlimited in its capacity for improve- 
ment. Into this village, the son of work- 
ers in the mill, was born George Boswell, 
whose face the author describes as “typ- 
ically English (which means, perhaps, 
nothing more than that he might have 
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passed, in their respective countries, for 
a Dane, a Norwegian, a Swede, a Ger- 
man, or a Norman-Frenchman, but not 
so easily for an Italian, a Greek, or a 
Spaniard) ; at any rate, he was blue-eyed 
and ruddy-cheeked, the mouth expand- 
ing into smiles of shy benevolence as 
greetings came from the crowd, the chin 
steady and square, with none of the 
false dynamism of the acute angle.” 
George is town Councillor and later on 
in the book he becomes Mayor. He is 
strictly a self-made product. Whatever 
he achieves, he earns by hard effort. He 
loves Browdley and his greatest ambi- 
tion is to improve living and educational 
conditions there. The townsfolk respond 
to his sincerity and altruism and keep on 
backing him at election time. They even 
back him when he marries Livia Chan- 
ning, daughter of a former mill owner 
who was hated by the whole town be- 
cause he misused investments of the 
workers, and who lost his business and 
served a long prison term for the offense. 

George is in love with his wife and 
very happy, even though he doesn’t 
understand her completely. He marvels 
at the way his love seems to be reborn 
every day. So it is with appropriate 
shock and disbelief that he receives her 
announcement one day, when they seem 
especially happy together, that she is 


going to leave him. She does, immedi- 
ately. It is with even greater shock that 
he receives the news six months later in 
a roundabout way that she left him 
simply because she couldn’t stand him 
and that she is going to marry someone 
else, a diplomat. A son born of this 
marriage turns up later in the story and 
as a soldier wounded in World War II 
becomes a friend and consolation of 
George. Livia remains unpredictable. 
As George’s life turns to well-rounded 
comfort and happiness, so Livia’s life, 
after a brief spell of genuine happiness, 
turns to tragedy. She gets interned in a 
Japanese prison camp, but with her 
never-failing intuition she keeps alive 
and almost manages the Japs who have 
imprisoned her. At the end of the book 
she rebukes George for his eternal opti- 
mism. “Oh, George,” she says, “you 
don’t know how terrible it is to be alive 
in this world !” 

“Perhaps I do, Livia,’ he answers, 
“perhaps I don’t feel it the way you do, 
but I know it, and I also know this— 
there’s not only terror—there’s hope— 
and love—” 

In the meantime, there is an interest- 
ing picture of English life, and James 
Hilton has scored again in writing the 
book “So Well Remembered,” which is 
not so well forgotten.—Hazel Duncan. 











as a must" on your calendar. 


the JOURNAL. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois State Dental Society 
will be held on Sunday, November |1, and Monday, Novem- 
ber 12. Plan now to be present, by marking these two days 


Further details will be published in the October issue of 
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ANNUAL ILLINOIS STATE MEETING 








At a meeting of the Ad Interim Committee of the Illinois State Dental Society in 
Peoria on September 9, 1945, a motion was made and carried to recommend to 
the Executive Council that an annual meeting again be held. It will be proposed 
that this meeting be for two days at the Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria on the 
week-end of November 11 and 12. After vote by the Council, further details will 
be publicized in the near future. Members of the State Society are asked to make 
a tentative reservation in their appointment books now for the days of Sunday, 


November 11, and Monday, November 12, 1945. 
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The Reviewers... 


Lloyd H. Dodd. A graduate of St. 
Louis University, School of Dentistry 
in 1915, Dr. Dodd has been in active 
practice since that time. He is a life 
member of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety and has been chairman of the 
Committee on Dental Health Education 
of the state society for several years. He 
has appeared before a number of den- 
tal societies as an essayist on the subject 
of practice management. Dr. Dodd is 
chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Council on Dental Health 
of the American Dental Association. 


Elsie Gerlach. Predental course at 
Barnard College, Columbia University. 
D.D.S. degree from University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1925. Internship at Phila- 
delphia General Hospital. Instructor in 
Histology 1925-1927 at University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School. Dentist 
for Catholic Children’s Bureau in Phila- 
delphia until 1927. Appointed Superin- 
tendent of Children’s Clinic, University 
of Illinois, College of Dentistry, Chicago, 
in 1927. Dentist for Home for Destitute 
Crippled Children, 1927-1935. Con- 
sultant dentist for Chicago Orphanage. 
Instructor in Dentistry for Children in 
Pediatrics Department, University of 
Illinois, College of Medicine, 1935-1943. 
Chapter on “Root Canal Therapy for 
Deciduous Teeth” in Louis Grossman’s 
Root Canal Therapy. Appeared at den- 
tal societies as essayist and clinician. 
Member of Executive Council and treas- 
urer of the American Society of Den- 
tistry for Children. 


David Berman. He was graduated 
from the University of Illinois, College 
of Dentistry in 1935 and received the 
degree of Master of Science in 1941. 


He has been teaching at the University 
of Illinois since graduation, acting as 
instructor in the department of perio- 
dontia and root canal therapy. He has 
contributed articles on focal infection 
and periodontia to the dental literature. 
Dr. Berman is editor of the Alumni Bul- 
letin of the College of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois and is an Associate 
Editor of the Illinois Dental Journal. 


Mrs. Josephine P. Hunt. Has been 
librarian of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation since March 7, 1927. Her career 
as a librarian began in 1916 as librarian 
of the Winnetka Public Library where 
she stayed for nine years. After world 
war I she spent some time as a librarian 
in the government service at Fort Sher- 
idan government hospital; this library 
consisted of medical books, technical 
books for those taking vocational train- 
ing and general books. In 1925 Mrs. 
Hunt went into a highly specialized 
field, gaining some of the experience 
which has proved so useful in develop- 
ing the association library. 


Wm. P. Schoen. Received his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Marquette Uni- 
versity where he subsequently taught for 
several years in the liberal arts depart- 
ment. His M.D. degree was earned at 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, where 
he was graduated in 1895. Since grad- 
uation from medical college he has been 
in the general practice of medicine in 
Chicago. 


J. Robert Schumaker, D.D.S., M.S.D., 
is a native of Chicago, Illinois. He is 
a graduate of Lakeview high school and 
Northwestern University Dental School 
where he received his D.D.S. degree in 
1922. In 1939 he received his M.S.D. 
from Northwestern also. He is associate 
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Professor of Histology and Pathology 
and Curator of the museum. Dr. Schu- 
maker is a member of the American 
Dental Association, the Illinois State 
Dental Society and the Chicago Dental 
Society and affiliated with Psi Omega 
Fraternity. 
e e * 


Joseph P. Weinmann was born May 
13, 1896, in New Bistritz, Czecho- 
slovakia, and graduated in 1923 from the 
Medical School of Vienna University. 
He worked from 1923 to 1938 in the 
Research Department of the Dental 
School, Vienna University, in associa- 
tion with Dr. B. Gottlieb. His primary 
interest in these years was the pathology 
and etiology of periodontal diseases. He 
came to the United States in 1938 as 
Research Associate at the College of 
Dentistry, University of Illinois. He was 
appointed Assistant Professor of Den- 
tistry at Columbia University, New York, 
in 1939. In 1940, Dr. Weinmann re- 
turned to Chicago as Research worker 
at the Foundation for Dental Research 
and as Assistant Professor of Pathology, 
Dental School, Loyola University. In 
the last years, Dr. Weinmann’s main 
interest has been concentrated on the 
pathology of the enamel and biology of 
bones. 

ee e 


Samuel Steward. Born in Ohio; went 
to Ohio State, B.A. 1931, M.A. next 
year, Ph.D. in 1934, taught for two 
years in Montana and Washington; came 
to Loyola University in 1936 where he 
has been since as assistant professor of 
English literature. Two books published: 
one of short stories in 1930 and a novel 
“Angels on the Bough” in 1936. Articles 
here and there: Sewanee Review, Ro- 
mantic Review, Commonweal, etc. 


Thomas L. Grisamore—Received his 
B.A. from Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., in 1931; his M.D. from Rush 
Medical College of the University of 
Chicago in 1936; and interned at the 
Henrotin Hospital in Chicago. He had 


training as a voluntary assistant in the 
Pathology Department of the Cook 
County Hospital in Chicago during 1936. 
Received his D.D.S. from the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, School of 
Dentistry of Loyola University, in 1939 
where he has since been teaching. At 
the present time he is assistant professor 
of Pathology and Bacteriology. Dr. 
Grisamore is a member of the Odonto- 
graphic Society of Chicago; Nu Sigma 
Nu medical fraternity and Delta Sigma 
Delta fraternity; and Diplomate of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners. 


Evelyn Maas is a graduate dental hy- 
gienist of Northwestern University Den- 
tal School and past president of the 
Illinois State Oral Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion. She has presented clinics at na- 
tional, state and local dental meetings. 
Miss Maas was an organizer of the 
Junior Membership of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association and in 
1943 she was made a director of the 
Dental Hygiene Institute of Chicago. 
At the present time she is the third vice- 
president of the American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association; chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association; a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education of 
the Dental Hygienist of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association; and Ad- 
visor to Dental Hygienists at Northwest- 
ern University Dental School. She is 
also in charge of the Radiology Depart- 
ment. 


Warren Willman, D.D.S., M.S., attend- 
ed Millikin and Loyola Universities. He 
received his D.D.S. from the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery in 1927, and 
his M.S. from Loyola University in 1935. 
In 1927 he was an instructor in Crown 
and Bridgework at the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery and in 1928 he was 
made clinical head of the division of 
Periodontia. From 1930 he taught oper- 
ative dentistry, becoming the head of 
the department in 1938 and professor in 
1941. Dr. Willman is the author of a 
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textbook on Periodontia and has written 
numerous articles in periodicals. He is 
a member of the Odontographic Society 
of Chicago and the International Asso- 
ciation for Dental Research. 


Smith Freeman, M.S., Ph.D., M.D., 
was educated at Northwestern Univer- 
sity from which school he received his 
M.S. in 1930 and his Ph.D. in 1933 in 
Biochemistry. In 1938 he received his 
M.D. degree. At the present time, he is 
Professor of Physiology at the North- 
western Medical School and Lecturer in 


Nutrition at the Northwestern Dental 
School. 
e e . 

Gustav William Rapp was born in Ger- 
many in 1917 and came to America 
when he was nine years old. He received 
his B.S. from Lewis Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1940; his M.S. from North- 
western University in 1942; and his 
Ph.D. from Northwestern in 1943. He 
is assistant professor of Chemistry and 
Physiology and Head of the Department 
of Chemistry and Physiology at the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, Loyola 
University. Dr. Rapp is a member of 
the Department of Research and a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the faculty there also. He belongs to the 
American Chemical Society; the Inter- 
national Association of Dental Research; 
Sigma Xi and Phi Lambda Upsilon, both 
being National Honorary Scientific So- 
cieties. 

e e e 

Augustus H. Mueller, a native of Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin, was graduated from 
the Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
Loyola University, in 1915. At this 
time he began the practice of dentistry 
in Chicago but continued further study, 
receiving his B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from Loyola University some years later. 
In 1920 he was invited to join the fac- 
ulty of his dental alma mater as part 
time instructor. Here, he was soon 
placed in charge of the Operative Tech- 
nology Laboratory, where he remained 
for twelve years. At the present time he 
is in the Operative Clinic as Assistant 


Professor. He is past president of his 
college alumni association, past president 
of the North Side Branch of the Chi- 
cago Dental Society, past president of 
the Odontographic Society of Chicago, 
and Past Master of the Chicago Aux- 
iliary of Delta Sigma Delta. He is a 
member of the honorary dental fra- 
ternity, Omicron Kappa Upsilon; the 
Union League Club of Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Alumni Club; Chi- 
cago Institute of Medicine; International 
Association of Dental Research; Interna- 
tional Federation Dentaire; and a life 
member of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
e * * 

Pliny G. Puterbaugh, M.D., D.DS., 
F.A.C.D., entered the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery in the fall of 1899 
and graduated from that institution with 
the class of 1902. Upon his graduation 
from medicine in 1912, the Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery claimed his serv- 
ices. Since then he has been in con- 
tinuous association with that institution 
in various teaching capacities; and in 
addition to this he has conducted a pri- 
vate practice that has been limited to 
Oral Surgery and the treatment of 
Pyorrhea Alveolaris. 

The doctor has served as an instructor 
in Anatomy, Oral Surgery, Materia 
Medica, and Therapeutics and has been 
Professor of Anesthesia, Radiology, and 
Principles of Medicine. In addition to 
these various roles he has superintended 
the work of the clinical departments. 
When the faculty was reorganized in 
1919, he became the secretary. This po- 
sition he now occupies, as well as that of 
Professur of Medicine, Anesthesia and 
Therapeutics and Superintendent of the 
Infirmary. 

Dr. Puterbaugh has been active in the 
Illinois State Dental Society as well as 
in the American Dental Association. He 
has been called upon to perform innu- 
merable services as officer and commit- 
teeman, and he has presented numerous 
papers before these organizations upon 
the subjects of Conductive Anesthesia, 
Pyorrhea Alveolaris, Oral Surgery and 
Therapeutics. At present he is president 

(Continued on page 409) 
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P hilip Sparrow oy 


- 
On Books from Prison v . 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


—Richard Lovelace 


Sometimes one wonders how in the world people find time to write books. The 
mere routine of living clutters up one’s life too much. Such ghastly necessities as 
showering, shaving, and shampooing leave one with barely any time at all for the 
important things, like eating and swilling and reading the evening paper. It is 
easy to understand the frame of mind that the man was in when he committed 
suicide. He left a simple note saying “Too many buttons to button.” 

But there seems to be an answer to the problem. All one has to do is get thrown 
in the jug, and then there is all the time in the world to write books. It is rather 
astonishing to consider just how many people have written books in prison, thus 
gaining a kind of freedom from the bars which their bodies are denied. They 
must have felt very much like the convict who gave so many pints of blood that 
the Red Cross congratulated him. The con winked at the field director, and said: 
“Dat’s one way I puts it over on de warden. Part of me gits out.” 

There was first of all that handsome young villain of a Villon, back in the fifteenth 
century. Francois was in more brawls over skirts and in tangles with the pinch- 
and-padlock boys than a butcher had friends in 1944. He was in and out of the 
klink for almost every crime on the book, from mayhem to church-robbing. And 
while he languished scratching his neck among the vermin of the prisons of Paris, 
Meung, and Angers, he found time to write some of the most touching of his bal- 
lades: the poignant “Where are the snows of yesteryear?”, the grim “Ballade of the 
Hanged Ones,” and the sincere and humble “Song for My Mother,” full of piety 
and devotion. 

And there was that genial rakeheller, Raleigh. Sir Walter had his brushes not 
only with Queen Elizabeth but with her successor, James I. He offended the queen 
by seducing one of her maids of honor instead of herself. He was clapped into 
the Tower of London, where he frittered away his time by feeding the ravens and 
writing verse until he was released. Under James, he was again confined because 
he was thought to be involved in a conspiracy. This time he made chemical experi- 
ments, and if report be true, he discovered a quack stimulant that would make 
even testosterone propionate seem like soothing syrup. But he also composed many 
treatises, and wrote one volume of a vast History of the World. Unfortunately, 
the quality of the History was not good enough to save Sir Walter’s head; and there 
are those cynics who say that it was so bad it actually hastened the swinging of the 
axe. 

John Bunyan must have got a little tired of hearing the prison gates clang behind 
him, and then open again. They were certainly real swinging doors for him. Poor 
John was just a little batty, and he always managed to be in hot water with the 
Royalists. He spent about a third of his life in prison, one session lasting twelve 
years. Naturally, then, almost everything he wrote was produced behind bars, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the one book about which the educated few had to come over 
to the opinion of the common people, was written during a short session in the old 
gaol on London Bridge in 1675. 

Daniel Defoe fell afoul the church on both sides by writing The Shortest Way 
with Dissenters. He was put in the public stocks three times. One cannot of course 
write while one’s hands dangle helplessly beside one’s ears, and the jeering people 
throw ripe eggs and old cabbages into one’s face. Defoe must have been glad when 
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he was at last taken to prison. He was there for two years, and should have been 
given the literary “E” for mass production. In that time he wrote forty long treat- 
ises, innumerable short pamphlets, and even began a kind of newspaper called The 
Review, which appeared three times a week and ran to a bulk of over eight volumes! 

Leigh Hunt got his when he libelled the Prince Regent, George IV, in the news- 
paper which he edited. In the columns of The Examiner, Hunt called George a 
liar, a libertine, a gambler, and a corpulent fool of fifty. George happened to be 
all those things, it is true, but no government except the United States could allow 
such statements to be published about its rulers. During the two years Hunt was 
in the cooler, he must have had a very very good time. He decorated his room with 
wallpaper aux trellises de roses, colored the ceiling with clouds and sky, and brought 
in his books and piano. Charles Lamb said that nothing like it had ever been known 
outside a fairy tale. Hunt continued to write and to edit The Examiner and to 
work on a long poem called The Story of Rimini while he was jugged. 

Oscar Wilde, poor dear orchidaceous Oscar, was on ice for two years. A libel 
action which he had brought against the Marquis of Queensbury unluckily back- 
fired. The Marquis forgot all about his famous rules, and hit Oscar below the belt 
by proving in no uncertain way that Oscar’s tastes ran to fauns and satyrs instead 
of nymphs and dryads. It was a great scandal in England, and one of Wilde’s 
biographers says that when the trial started there was an exodus across the Channel 
of practically everyone who was worth knowing. But while in prison Wilde wrote 
two of his best things: the superb and haunting “Ballad of Reading Gaol,” and the 
moving cry from the depths of his oblique and tortured heart, De Profundis. 


William Sydney Porter comes next in this little catalogue of crime and litera- 
ture. He is better known under his pen-name of O. Henry, of course. Porter 
was a southern gentleman of small means and education, who was always running 
short of shekels to buy his juleps. His checkered career finally landed him in the 
state coop at Columbus, Ohio, for embezzlement. While he was there he began to 
dicker with the short-story, and evolved a style and technique which made him 
immensely popular on both sides of the big drink. 


Of course, one cannot neglect a mention of Hitler. Nursing his paranoia, and 
impotently chewing at the frayed edges of his ego, he scribbled away at Mein Kampf. 
How the old Landsberg fortress must have quivered from the throbbing hate that 
he spat upon those sheets of paper back in 1923! What twisted joy must crack 
his thin lips as he looks upon the world from whatever hole he is hiding in! It 
really does not matter whether he is alive or dead ; the shimmering gates of Valhallah 
have long since swung shut upon the little Austrian mouse. He sits at the right 
hand of his father Wotan, and is sealed among the Teutonic legends. He has left 
his mark upon the world with Mein Kampf. Who killed ten million men? I did— 
I did it with my little pen-and-ink. Although his book was merely an evil offshoot 
of Spengler’s Decline of the West, it was a translation of it into blood and fury 
and violence, a dogma of battle and murder and sudden death. Its poison will be 
felt in the world for many years, and like malaria it will return at intervals to plague 
the globe and make it sweat and shake. 


At any rate, these examples are certainly the answer to my problem. If I can 
only think of a crime heinous enough to get me hoosegowed for a long time, there 
may be time to write a novel. Or maybe I can be another Villon or Wilde. The 
difficulty is that I can’t think of anything serious enough to get me in for the time 
it would take to write a sonnet. I have considered such things as a brick through 
a department store’s window [30 days], speeding [10 to 30], and bigamy [difficult 
if one is single]. Murder is out, because the hotsquat would cut everything short. 

But I shall go on thinking, and perhaps the next communiqué will be issued from 
the local Bridewell. If out of your vast experience you have any suggestions as 
to how to get in, I’ll be glad for your help. 
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Synopsis on Social Security 


Social security in America rounded 
out its first ten years on August 14. On 
that date in 1935, the Social Security 
Act became law with President Roose- 
velt’s signature. 

In appraising progress and outlining 
the breadth and effect of the system’s 
operations, Oscar M. Powell, of Texas, 
Executive Director of the Social Se- 
curity Board, termed the program “a 
real achievement of democracy in pro- 
moting security of the people and stimu- 
lating prosperous growth for our sys- 
tem of free enterprise.” 


Program Tested 


“The first decade,’ Mr. Powell said, 
“has tested the program of old-age and 
survivors insurance; has seen unemploy- 
ment compensation funds built up by 
every State, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii; and has witnessed 
steady development of the Federal-State 
programs of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the needy 
blind.” 

Over two billion dollars has been paid 
out in weekly unemployment benefits to 
qualified workers who had lost their jobs 
or been laid off through no fault of their 
own in this ten year period. In 1944 
such payments were at the lowest point 
for any year on record, the total for the 
United States and Territories being less 
than the total for the highest State, New 
York, alone in any year from 1937 
through 1942. Nevertheless even in that 
year an average of 79,000 benefits was 
paid every week. Now the payments 
are on the increase; in July the system 
was paying twice as many claimants as 
on V-E Day. 

One vital function of this State-Fed- 
eral system of unemployment compensa- 
tion, Mr. Powell said, is to help main- 


tain purchasing power when and where 
heavy lay-offs occur. 

“The benefits,” he pointed out, “are 
paid only when workers are unemployed 
through no fault of their own, are able 
to work and willing to work, but un- 
able to find suitable jobs.” 

“Not every worker gets the same 
amount. The benefit, generally, is about 
half the weekly pay, and it runs from 
fourteen to twenty-six weeks, depending 
on the law of the State in which the 
beneficiary has worked. There’s a top 
limit, also, and highly-paid workers do 
not get one-half their weekly pay. Not 
all workers draw benefits for the same 
period of time. The duration of these 
benefits depends on two factors—the 
State law and the past work and wage 
record of the beneficiary. And, in no 
case, can a person draw unemployment 
insurance while he has a job or if he 
refuses the offer of a suitable job.” 

Mr. Powell said that in 1944, thirty- 
six million workers earned enough wage 
credits in covered jobs to become insured 
under the system. 


Average Weekly Benefit 


The average weekly benefit amount 
for total unemployment for the country 
as a whole was $15.90 in 1944. 

Under the Federal family insurance 
system of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, Mr. Powell summed up progress 
as follows: 

More than seventy million wage and 
salary earners in private industry and 
business have earned credits counting 
toward benefits under the system and 
about half are insured. Over half a 
billion dollars has been paid out in bene- 
fits. Currently a total of over twenty- 
three million dollars is being paid out 
each month—over a quarter of a billion 
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a year. Time has brought more and 
more beneficiaries to the monthly bene- 
fit rolls until now the number has passed 
the million-and-a-quarter mark. Sixty- 


IN deo o sh sncsaese soe 
Retired workers, aged 65 or over........ 
Wives, 65 or over, of retired workers... .. 
Widows with young children........... 
Children of deceased or retired workers. . 
Aged widows of deceased workers (65 or over)............ 


five per cent of the beneficiaries are 
women and children. 

The monthly benefits in force are dis- 
tributed approximately as follows: 





Aged dependent parents of deceased workers who left no 


widow or child under 18 (65 or over) 


“There is no doubt,” Mr. Powell said, 
“that workers deeply appreciate the op- 
portunity to build family security while 
on the job. The reason is that the great 
majority of Americans are harassed by 
two persistent and anxiety-breeding ques- 
tions: What will happen when I am too 
old to work? What will the wife and 
children live on if I die? 

“Old-age and survivors insurance has 
proved an answer—at least in part—to 
these disturbing questions. The monthly 
payments are not large enough to pro- 
vide the comforts of life. But they do 
form a solid and reliable core around 
which a decent standard of living can 
be built through savings, private insur- 
ance, the ownership of a home, or the 
development of some activity that can 
bring in a few dollars here and there.” 

At present the average retirement 
benefit is $23.80. It is payable for life. 
A retired worker’s wife also receives a 
benefit at sixty-five. If there is a child, 
he, too, receives a monthly benefit— 


Monthly 

Number __ Ben. Amt. 
adnate oda coca 1,285,000 $23,600,000 
ttn tet daneh en 519,000 12,350,000 
pb anedanidaiedie cadet 154,000 1,940,000 
ee ee 145,000 2,870,000 
is olen thee arieel 378,000 4,690,000 
83,000 1,670,000 
Rick SA bon GaSe orate 6,000 80,000 


until he is sixteen, or eighteen if still in 
school. 

Though old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is expected eventually to pick up 
the bulk of the load now carried under 
public assistance, the system at present 
is providing for many less old people 
and dependent children than is done by 
public assistance to the needy, which is 
not an insurance program. The monthly 
payments under public assistance are 
provided not on the basis of a wage 
record, but simply because people are 
needy. The States and the Federal 
Government share the costs on about a 
fifty-fifty basis. 

Under public assistance monthly pay- 
ments are at present provided for more 
than 2,000,000 old people and 640,000 
dependent children. In addition, the 
States’ public assistance systems provide 
monthly payments for more than 70,000 
needy blind persons. Since the begin- 
ning and up to 1945, the total paid out 
on the three public assistance programs 
has been nearly $5,500,000,000. 


PLAN NOW TO BE IN PEORIA ON NOVEMBER I! AND 12. 
See page 394. 
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War Manpower Commission 
PROCUREMENT AND ASSIGNMENT SERVICE 


30 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


To: Dr. W. P. Schoen, Jr., Editor, Illinois Dental Journal. 
From: Dr. Robert J. Wells, Illinois State Dental Chairman. 


Subject: Discontinuance of Certification by Procurement and 
Assignment Service Chairmen. 


The Central Office of Procurement and Assignment Service has 
received information that the Selective Service System is discontinuing 
as of September 15, 1945 the plan for the certification by State 
Chairmen on Forms 42-A (Special Revised) of registrants, age 18 
through 25. After September 15, 1945, employers may file defer- 
ment requests directly with local boards but Procurement and Assign- 


ment Service Chairmen will not continue to act as certifying agents. 


All outstanding certifications on Form 42-A (Special Revised) 
expire on September 15, 1945. If employers of registrants now certi- 
fied on Form 42-A (Special Revised) desire continued deferment, a 
new Form 42-A (Special-Revised) should be filed at once but in no 
event later than September 15, 1945. Procurement and Assignment 
Service Chairmen may file with local boards any supporting state- 


ments or documents which are relevant to the deferment involved. 


Under present Selective Service policy the deferment of registrants 
26 years of age or more will be automatic. Accordingly, Form 42-A 
(Special Revised) for registrants age 26 through 29 and Forms 42 
and 42-A for registrants age 30 through 37 need not be filed and 


present deferments need not be renewed when they expire. 


September 11, 1945 
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Procurement and Assignment News 


The Directing Board convened at 9:15 
A.M. on August 25th to consider the 
imperative questions facing this Service 
as a result of the change in the war situ- 
ation. The items on these pages will in- 
dicate those questions which can be an- 
swered now, and those which must await 
additional developments. It is hoped 
that every State Chairman realizes that 
every member of the Board is fully cog- 


nizant of the problems facing the State 
Chairmen, and will do everything in 
their power to give as much information 
as possible, as soon as possible. The 
principal programs for the present are 
the intern-resident program and the re- 
lease of physicians to service critical 
areas. 

Other items are discussed in other 
articles on this page. 


POINT DISCHARGES 


Since the announcement of the Sur- 
geon General’s point program for dis- 
charge, he has recommended the dis- 
charge of some 1,200 medical offi- 
cers. 


It will take some time to return to 
civilian life because of necessary proc- 
essing, etc. It is hoped that it will help 
to relieve critical situations to some ex- 
tent. 


INTERN-RESIDENT PROGRAM CONTINUES 


Surgeon Generals meet with Board. 
At 11:00 A.M. on the 25th, the Surgeon 
Generals of the Army, Navy and Public 
Health Service joined the Directing 
Board to discuss with them the projected 
plans for the services ond contingencies 


upon which such plans were dependent. 
Practically every item referred to in the 
other articles on this page was discussed 
at that time and as much information 
was developed as could possibly be dis- 
bursed at the present time. 


PERSONNEL CUT NECESSARY 


In addition to the cut in the Nursing 
Program, it will also be necessary to cut 
personnel in Medical and Dental offices. 
You will be notified shortly of the cuts 
which are necessary by October 1, and 


it is expected that no further cuts will 
be necessary throughout the balance of 
the fiscal year which terminates June 30, 
1946, unless cut-backs in the program 
warrant such action. 


PHYSICIAN RELEASES FOR CRITICAL AREAS TO BE INCREASED SHORTLY 


The Directing Board has determined 
that a much higher percentage of phy- 
sicians who have already been requested 
by the State Chairmen for release to 
meet needs in critical areas will be dis- 
charged than have been up to the pres- 
ent. This does not mean that we are 
in a position of handling a flood of addi- 
tional requests. It does mean that it 


will be necessary for the State Chairmen 
to submit immediately the name of the 
oldest man and the man with the longest 
service record in each community from 
which he has requested the return of a 
medical officer to meet the situation. If 
the State Chairman does not have a list 
of the cases he has submitted, we will 
be glad to supply it to him. 
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NURSING PROGRAM CURTAILED; TO BE TERMINATED JAN. | 


The program of the Nursing Division 
of Procurement and Assignment Service 
will be terminated on January 1, 1946. 
At the present time it is being curtailed 
and the amount of personnel available to 
it after October 1st is limited and dis- 
tributed to the largest nurse population 
states. 

The principal program at the pres- 


SELECTIVE 


We have no way of knowing what is in 
view for Selective Service deferments for 
men under 28. It is hoped that they 
will continue for those who are essential 
in spite of the projected call of 50,000 
a month. 

The intern-resident program must 
continue as long as the Army and Navy 


ent time is a continuation of classi- 
fications of senior nurses, but more par- 
ticularly an attempt to urge nurses to 
accept the most essential positions. This 
latter objective is in cooperation with 
various agencies, including the American 
Hospital Association. The Office of War 
Information is preparing the necessary 
publicity to support this program. 


SERVICE 


continue to call to active duty those 
officers who are commissioned and serv- 
ing internships and residencies as well 
as ASTP and V-12 students or, if it be- 
comes essential, something similar to it 
which would supply at least an equal 
number of men for the maintenance of 
civilian hospitals. 


WMC PROGRAM FOR VETERANS AS STUDENTS 


The War Manpower Commission is 
undertaking a program to determine 
whether there is a sufficient number of 
veterans interested in the study of pre- 
medicine and pre-dentistry, or who has 
such courses completed to meet the en- 


rollment requirements of medical and 
dental schools for the next 3 years. This 
program has received wide publicity and 
much misinterpretation. It is hoped that 
the whole matter will be clarified at an 
early date. 


ASTP—V-12 


At the present time no statement can 
be made concerning the continuation, ex- 
tension, or curtailment of these military 
educational programs. As soon as any 


information is available, it will be dis- 
bursed to the State Chairman. 
Directives will follow as soon as pos- 


sible. 
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Oral Hygienist Licensing Procedure 


The bill to license oral hygienists in the 
State of Illinois, recently passed by the 
state legislature, is in the process of im- 
plementation at the present time. The 
Department of Registration and Educa- 
tion, Mr. Frank Thompson, Director, 
and Mr. Philip M. Harman, Superin- 
tendent of Registration, Springfield, is 
setting up the legal mechanics. 

The examining committee for the state 
of Illinois will be the same for oral hy- 
gienists as for dentists; this committee is 
composed of Chairman, Harold Welch; 
Secretary, William A. McKee, Clyde 
Warner, Earl Wendel and Clarke E. 
Chamberlain. This examining commit- 
tee is formulating its rules and regula- 
tions according to the new oral hygienist 
section of the Dental Practice Act. 

At an early date instructions to those 
who wish to make application to take the 
licensing examination for oral hygienists 
in this state will be issued as will the date 
of the first examination. Pertinent in- 
formation for applicants, selected from 
the text of the Act,* is as follows: 


Sec. 4. The Department shall demand 
that every applicant for a certificate of 
registration as a dental hygienist shall: 

1. Be a citizen of the United States or 
have first papers for naturalization. 

2. Be a graduate of or have fifteen 
units of high school work from a high 
school or other secondary school ap- 
proved by the Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. 

3. Present satisfactory evidence of hav- 
ing received two years of credit in a col- 
lege of dental hygiene, each year’s work 
to consist of at least thirty-two weeks in 
a college reputable and in good standing 


*The text of the complete bill to license 
Oral Hygienists in State of Illinois may be 
found in the April 1945 issue of the Illinois 
Dental Journal, Vol. 14, No. 4, Pp. 147. 


by reference to a compliance with rules 
and regulations established by the De- 
partment. 


4. Submit for the files of the Depart- 
ment a recent picture duly identified and 
attested. 

5. Pass an examination given by the 
Department in the subjects usually 
taught in reputable colleges of dental 
hygiene approved by the Department, 
which examination shall be such in the 
judgment of the Department as will de- 
termine the qualification of applicants to 
practice as dental hygienists. 

Sec. 4a. The Department shall issue a 
certificate of registration to every appli- 
cant who passes the examination for 
registration as a dental hygienist, under 
which certificate such person shall be en- 
titled to practice as a dental hygienist in 
this State until the first day of November 
in the next odd numbered year succeed- 
ing the issuance thereof unless such cer- 
tificate shall be suspended, revoked or 
forfeited prior thereto as provided in this 
Act. On or before the first day of No- 
vember 1947, and on or before the first 
day of November biennially thereafter, 
every person holding a certificate of reg- 
istration as a dental hygienist issued prior 
to such year who desires to continue such 
practice shall file an application for re- 
registration with the Department of 
Registration and Education on a form 
prepared by said Department and shall 
pay to the Department a reregistration 
fee of two dollars ($2.00) whereupon the 
Department shall issue to such applicant 
a reregistration certificate. Upon the ex- 
piration of the respective periods herein 
specified, a person registered as a dental 
hygienist shall not continue in practice 
as a dental hygienist until he has re- 
ceived a_ reregistration certificate as 
herein provided. 
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CURRENT NEWS 
AND COMMENT 








MARCH OF DIMES 
TOPS ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS 


Topping last year’s unprecedented do- 
nations by more than 50 per cent, the 
American people contributed $16,589,- 
874 to the 1945 March of Dimes of The 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, as against $10,973,491 for 1944, 
it was announced today by Basil O’Con- 
nor, president of the National Founda- 
tion from its national headquarters at 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

In releasing the report on the results 
of the 1945 March of Dimes, Mr. 
O’Connor expressed the National Foun- 
dation’s gratification “for this over- 
whelming evidence of America’s deter- 
mination to wage relentless warfare 
against infantile paralysis (poliomyeli- 
tis) until the disease has been wiped 
out.” 

He further expressed deep apprecia- 
tion for the united efforts of the press, 
radio, motion picture and theatre indus- 
try, the sports world, labor groups and 
the “millions of Americans in all walks 
of life whose magnificent support of this 
cause has given us the necessary ammu- 
nition to carry on the fight.” 

Of the total amount of funds raised, 
50 per cent is allocated to national head- 
quarters of the National Foundation to 
finance research into the cure and pre- 
vention of infantile paralysis and a broad 
educational program which includes 
scholarships and fellowships in ortho- 
pedic nursing, physical therapy, ortho- 
pedic surgery, virology and health edu- 
cation, as well as to maintain an emer- 
gency epidemic fund to aid County 
Chapters in areas hard hit by outbreaks 
of the disease. 

The other half of the March of Dimes 
funds is retained by County Chapters of 
the National Foundation to carry on 


year-round services to infantile paralysis 
victims in the 3,070 counties of the 
United States. Praising the unselfish and 
untiring efforts of the nearly 50,000 vol- 
unteer workers who staff the County 
Chapters, Mr. O’Connor pointed out 
that “not alone in emergency epidemic 
aid, but in providing for the continuing 
care of those needing it, the National 
Foundation’s Chapters carry on the 
pledge of all possible aid to infantile pa- 
ralysis victims regardless of age, race, 
creed or color.” 

The incidence of the disease this year 
is high, although there is marked im- 
provement over last year when the 
United States had its second largest epi- 
demic of infantile paralysis with a total 
of 19,272 cases. 


PEORIA DISTRICT 
DENTAL SOCIETY 


Back from the land of sunburn and 
blisters I am just in time to catch up 
with the varied and sundry doings of 
my worthy colleagues. 

We hear that Dr. Bollinger was called 
on to entertain the ladies of the Business 
Women’s Club recently. The good doc- 
tor is our first and foremost Artiste. 
However, it seems someone neglected to 
move the baby grand where “Shorty” 
could best give with the Boogey Woogey. 
Gallant as ever, “Dr. B.” proceeded to 
move said piano (sans a union card) 
with the able assistance of the Society’s 
La Presidenta. After all, “Little man, 
you’ve had a busy day.” 

Margaret Wells, of the Jefferson Build- 
ing, entertained the Assistants at her 
home a few weeks ago. Some wag caused 
poor Margaret quite a headache by 
phoning her that the water was to be 
shut off in her block for that eventful 
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day. Maybe that’s what accounts for all 
the beer. Margaret is a very good host- 
ess and the girls report a grand time. 

Marynette Chamberlain, daughter of 
our energetic State Board member, cli- 
nician and all around good fellow, Dr. 
Clarke E. Chamberlain, corralled two 
degrees at the University of Michigan’s 
graduation exercises: A.B. in literature 
and one in cadet nursing. Blood will tell. 

Solved the problem of how to squeeze 
in one’s tonsorial appointments. Gag 
your patient under a rubber dam, insert 
your filling, supply a mystery thriller, 
not too dated, and run. Looking like a 
fugitive from a barber I think I'll try it. 
At any rate that’s how we do it in 
Peoria.—L. H. Johnson. 


ILLINOIS DENTAL VET 
OPENS OFFICE IN OAK PARK 


Dr. Howard R. Herrick, recently re- 
leased from active duty with the Dental 
Corps of the United States Army, an- 
nounces the opening of his office at 1044 
Lake Street, Oak Park. He is a member 
of the Fox River Valley component of 
the Illinois State Dental Society and was 
graduated from the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, Loyola University. 


DENTISTS RATE PRIORITY 
IN OBTAINING TIRES 


Dentists are included under a prefer- 
ence rating, issued July 1 by the Office 
of Price Administration, which estab- 
lishes eligibility in obtaining automobile 
tires for essential uses, according to a 
statement released by the War Service 
and Postwar Planning Committee. Auto- 
mobiles necessary for dentists, physicians 
and surgeons, licensed as such by ap- 
propriate governmental authorities, are 
given a preference rating of “Number 1 
(which) consists of passenger cars used 
for vital civilian services, regular opera- 
tion at high speed to answer emergency 
calls, and worker transportation to estab- 
lishments with a War Production Board 


urgency rating of IV or above and certi- 
fied by the War Manpower Commission 
as having an emergency due to man- 
power shortages.” 


NOVEL FIGURES 
CUT FROM TEETH 


Wisdom teeth become elephants in the 
office of Dr. J. W. Matthews, a Nash- 
ville dentist whose hobby is to fashion 
small sculptures with his grinding tools, 
using any medium from soap to billiard 
balls. 

“It comes in mighty handy after the 
day’s grind,” the bespectacled dentist 
says with no sign of a grimace for the 
pun. The miniatures of everything from 
animals to pin-up girls are perfect in 
detail, although for the most part less 
than an inch in size. Patients stop be- 
moaning the loss of a tooth when Dr. 
Matthews transforms the cause of the 
trouble into an elephant. 

“It takes about fifteen or twenty min- 
utes,” he says. “The roots suggest the 
trunk and the flat grinding part of the 
tooth becomes the legs and body.” 

Hundreds of the sculptures, fashioned 
during the forty years he has followed 
the hobby, clutter Dr. Matthews’ office, 
giving it the appearance of a curio shop. 
His work is known to hobbyists through- 
out the nation. 


MEDICAL RELIEF COMMITTEE 
ISSUES URGENT PLEA 


“Four million porcelain teeth head the 
list of dental supplies and equipment 
which are needed to alleviate the seri- 
ous dental deficiencies prevalent among 
returning French prisoners of war and 
political deportees,” Princess Gladys de 
Polignac declared in an interview at the 
headquarters of the Medical and Sur- 
gical Relief Committee. During a six 
weeks period immediately following V-E 
day, over a million Frenchmen released 
from prisoner-of-war and concentration 
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camps, streamed into France. In order 
to avoid the spread of any infectious 
disease they were x-rayed before being 
allowed to rejoin their families. These 
x-rays disclosed either a lack of teeth 
or teeth so badly decayed that they were 
beyond remedy. Despite the serious 
physical effects produced by malnutri- 
tion and decalcification, the internees 
were elated at the prospect of returning 
to their beloved homeland. However, 
their morale will suffer greatly unless 
repair equipment such as dentures and 
filling materials are sent to France to 
ease this condition. 

Every dentist is urged to participate 
with us in this drive by sending instru- 
ments, supplies and equipment to the 
Medical and Surgical Relief Commit- 
tee, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., ear- 
marked for French Prisoners of War. 
The Committee will repair and recon- 
dition all material submitted to prepare 
it for immediate use. 

The Medical and Surgical Relief 
Committee devotes itself to giving den- 
tal and medical aid to hospitals, mis- 
sionaries and welfare organizations in 
America and all over the world. To 
date approximately $750,000.00 worth 
of equipment and supplies have been 
donated. 


OVERSEAS XMAS GIFTS 
SOON DUE FOR MAIL 


The mailing season for Christmas gifts 
to men still overseas was fixed, as in the 
past, at Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. The serv- 
ices asked that senders take special care 
to be sure that those for whom the gifts 
are intended expect still to be overseas 
at Christmas. 


CONVENTION BAN 
RELAXED SLIGHTLY 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
lifted the ban on state conventions if not 
more than 25 persons attend from out of 
the state. National and regional conven- 
tions still require ODT approval if the 


attendance from outside of the state 
where the convention is held is more 
than 150. 


U. S. PHARMACOPOEIA 
OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 


The U. S. Pharmacopoeia observes its 
125th anniversary this year. For one 
hundred and twenty-five years, the USP 
has hewn to its purpose “to provide 
standards for drugs and medicines of 
therepeutic usefulness or pharmaceutic 
necessity, sufficiently used in medical 
practice within the United States or its 
possessions; to lay down tests for the 
identity, quality, and purity of these; to 
insure, so far as practicable, uniformity 
in physical properties and active con- 
stituents.” 

Unique among unofficial publications 
in this country, the USP together with 
its offspring, the National Formulary and 
the Homeopathic Pharmacopoeia, al- 
though owned and controlled by private 
groups, have been adopted as national 
standards by law. Thus the USP is in 
an anomalous position. Remarkably 
enough, there have never been any seri- 
ous complaints about this situation, 
largely because the all-important Com- 
mittee of Revision has always leaned 
over backwards in making absolutely 
certain that no taint of private interest 
should color its decisions. Every safe- 
guard is scrupulously observed, and it 
would be hard to find anywhere in gov- 
ernment service a group more con- 
sciously aware of its duty to the public. 
Except for two executives, all the mem- 
bers serve without pay. 

The first edition of the USP, pub- 
lished in 1820, largely resulted from the 
efforts of one man—Dr. Lyman Spald- 
ing. There were several local pharma- 
copoeias at that time, and the idea of a 
national book of standards was not un- 
known, but Dr. Spalding, then prac- 
ticing medicine in New York, carried 
the idea through to fruition. He invited 
medical men from the four sections of 
the country to send delegates to Wash- 
ington to embody their ideas into a 
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single volume. The result was a book 
of standards modeled largely after the 
London Pharmacopoeia, a well-thought- 
of local standard in existing since 1640. 
The original group was composed en- 
tirely of physicians; it was not until 1840, 
with the third edition, that pharmacists 
and scientists began to take a hand in 
the pharmacopeeia’s composition. Since 
that edition, the work has been carried 
on preponderantly by pharmasists. 


OPA CONTROLS 
TO BE EASED 


Administrator Bowles announced that 
controls will be eased or ended only as 
supplies and facilities become available 
in large enough quantity. 

Rent control. Rent control will be 
ended in 75 to 100 war production cities 
within the next four or five months. 
But, beginning September 15, tenants 
must be given six months’ instead of the 
present three months’ notice before they 
may be evicted by a buyer wanting to 
move in himself. OPA reported evic- 
tions “at an alarming rate” now that 
many tenants are facing temporary un- 
employment. 

Shoes. Mr. Bowles predicted that all 
shoe rationing would be removed before 
the end of the year. 

Tires. All restrictions were lifted on 
the number of passenger-automobile, 
motorcycle and bicycle tires to be manu- 
factured. But tire rationing is expected 
tc continue most of the rest of this year. 

Meat. Meat rationing will be ended 
by the end of the year, Mr. Bowles said. 

Fats and oils. These will continue in 
tight supply into 1946. 


Sugar. Sugar will remain tight for an 
unpredictable time to come. 


CAUTION ON 
NAVY MAIL 


With the speeding of naval demobil- 
ization through the granting of additional 
points for overseas service, the Navy 
asked that special care be used in send- 
ing packages to Navy men overseas. It 
gave two suggestions: Do not mail pack- 
ages to men known to be returning 
within the next few months. Send pack- 
ages to men definitely known to be as- 
signed to an occupation force. Letters 
and packages sent to naval personnel re- 
turning to the United States for dis- 
charge, rehabilitation leave or shore duty 
will be returned to the sender, unless the 
serviceman has left a civilian forwarding 
address. 





Pliny G. Puterbaugh 
(Continued from page 397) 


of the Odontological Society of Chicago 
and president-elect of the Odontographic 
Society of Chicago. 

In recognition of his ability and of his 
meritorious work for the betterment and 
advancement of the profession he was 
awarded a Fellowship in the American 
College of Dentists by that body at their 
meeting in Los Angeles in 1922. 

The doctor has served as president of 
the Alumni Association of his school, as 
well as Worshipful Master of Kirklin 
Lodge, A.F. and A.M. He has also been 
called upon to fill the chair of Worthy 
Master of the Chicago Auxiliary of Delta 
Sigma Delta Fraternity. 





RESOLVE TODAY 





TO BE PRESENT AT THE STATE MEETING 
SUNDAY and MONDAY, NOVEMBER I 1-12 
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DR. WALTER H. BERRY 
1878-1945 


Dr. Walter H. Berry, 67, of Belvidere, 
passed away very suddenly March 3, 
after practicing in Belvidere for forty 
years. 

Born in Chicago, he went to Rochelle 
as a boy and was educated in the public 
schools there. He was graduated from 
the School of Dentistry of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1905, and immediately 
began his practice in Belvidere, contin- 
uing until the time of his death. He was 
a member of the Winnebago Dental So- 
ciety, the Illinois State Dental Society, 
and the American Dental Association. 
He was deeply interested in all matters 
pertaining to the profession. He served 
as vice-president of the Winnebago Den- 
tal Society and also took an active part 
in all civic affairs. 

Dr. Berry is survived by his wife, 
Hazel; a daughter, Mrs. Virginia B. 
Moorhead, and two grandchildren, Lynn 
and Mary Anne Moorhead. 


DR. CARL PEDERSON 
1880-1945 


Dr. Carl N. Pederson of 326 South 
Scoville Avenue, one of Oak Park’s early 
dentists, died on July 10 at West Sub- 
urban Hospital. He had been in ailing 
health since 1942. Dr. Pederson prac- 
ticed dentistry in Oak Park since 1909 
and throughout his many years there 
made only one change of office. He was 
the first tenant in the Caldwell building, 
remaining there for years until his re- 
moval to the Medical Arts Building. 

He was a member of the Lions club, 
the Oak Park club, and one of the orig- 
inal members of the Oak Park and River 
Forest Symphony orchestra. A musician 
as well as a dentist, he was a talented 
flute player, and in the early days of the 


orchestra, played all of its flute solo parts. 
Born in Dramen, Norway, on January 
20, 1880, he came alone to this country 
when he was a young man of nineteen 
and earned the money with his music to 
study dentistry at the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery. 

He leaves a widow, Rose, a san, Carl 
Norman, R.T. 2/c USNR, and a grand- 
daughter, Barbara. Services took place 
at St. Edmund’s church with interment 
in St. Joseph’s cemetery. 


DR. CHARLES J. SOWLE 
1869-1945 


Dr. Charles J. Sowle, 76, retired den- 
tist, died June 28 in the municipal sana- 
tarium where he had been a patient for 
fifteen years. He had practiced in Rock- 
ford from 1895 until he became ill. 

Before coming to Rockford, Dr. Sowle 
was a member of the Wisconsin National 
Guard, and was the first dentist to join 
the Illinois National Guard, signing up 
as he did after the Spanish-American 
War. 

Twelve years ago, the Rockford chap- 
ter of the Reserve Officers of America, 
set up the “Captain Charles J. Sowle 
citizenship trophy” which is awarded 
annually to a cadet chosen by a secret 
election of his fellow cadets. Dr. Sowle 
is credited with the inauguration of 
R.O.T.C. training in the local schools. 

Educated at the University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Sowle received his dental de- 
gree from the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery in 1895. Earlier education had 
been received in the Tomah schools. 

Surviving Dr. Sowle are his widow, 
Mr. Gertrude Sowle, 1306 Vernon 
Street; four sons, Dr. Stuart of Rock- 
ford, C. Burdett of San Diego, Captain 
William and Lt. John Sowle; and two 
daughters. Following the funeral serv- 
ice, the remains were cremated at Green- 
wood Cemetery. 
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DIRECTORY OF CUMPONENT SOCIETIES 











Society President Secretary Meetings 
G. V. Black Russell E. Blunk | Edward L. Bernard | 2nd Thursday in each month ex- 
Springfield Springfield cept July, August and Sep- 
tember. 
Champaign-Danville | E. M. Bush Bruce Martin 4th Thursday of March and 
Rossville Danville October. 
Chicago J. B. Zielinski R. J. Wells grd Tuesday of each month ex- 
Chicago Chicago cept June, July and August. 
Decatur E. C. Carr Ralph Hall 2nd Tuesday of each month ex- 
Decatur Decatur cept May, June, July and 
August. 
Eastern Illinois G. M. Trafton J. A. Wren April and September. 
Paris Paris 
Fox River Valley George B. Atchison | H. L. Wente 3rd Wednesday in each month. 
Elgin Dundee 
T. L. Gilmer L. H. Wolfe R. S. Thesen 1st Tuesday and Wednesday in 
Quincy Quincy November. 
Kankakee Edw. D. Martin D. P. Wilson 3rd Thursday in March and Sep- 
Watseka Kankakee tember. 
Knox Robert M. Way Leo Burcky 1st Thursday in each month ex- 
Galesburg Galva cept June, July and August. 
LaSalle V. J. Piscitelli H. Mroczynski April and October. 
La Salle La Salle 
McLean R. T. Jackson A. G. Orendorff 1st Monday in each month, Oc- 
Pontiac Bloomington tober to April inclusive. 
Madison H. W. Schroeder | H. W. Stephenson | fF dO 
Edwardsville Carlinville TY SOE See 
Northwest C. F. Isenberger | P. M. Breyer and Monday of each month, Sep- 
Lanark Freeport tember to May. : 
Peoria J. Psi Weidner E. H. Mahle 1st Monday of each month except 
TORRE Peoria July, August and September. 
Rock Island Milford J. Nelson Kenneth F. Gibson grd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
Moline Moline tember to May inclusive. 
St. Clair A. J. Jordan R. A. Hundley : 
Freeburg East St. Louis 5 Saeneiay Sa Seen. 


Southern Illinois 
Wabash River 
Warren 
Whiteside-Lee 


Will-Grundy 


Winnebago 





E. J. Gillespie 


Cairo 


L. E. McGahey 
Palestine 


Richard E. Barnard 
Monmouth 


W. P. Rock 
Sterling 


D. N. Bradley 
Joliet 


Charles H. Voss 
Rockford 





Wm. F. Johnson 
Eldorado 


H. W. Kinney 
Robinson 


E. B. Knights 
Monmouth 

G. W. Nelson 
Prophetstown 


J. C. Brady 
Joliet 


J. F. Jackson 
Rockford 





Semi-annual, March and Octo- 
ber. 


Annual, Second Thursday in 


April. 


3rd Monday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


end Thursday in January, March, 
May, September, November 
and December. 


and Wednesday in each month 
except June, July, August and 
September. 
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DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 1944-45: Ned A. Arganbright, President, 400 State Bank Building, Freeport; Robert W. 
McNulty, President-Elect, 1757 West Harrison Street, Chicago; J. T. Yates, Vice-President, Ridgely-Farmers 
Bank Building, Springfield; L. H. Jacob, Secretary-Librarian, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; Robert G. Kesel, 
Treasurer, South Wood Street, Chicago. 


Goowp No. 1: Northwestern District, H. Lyle Acton (1945) 512 Lawrence Building, Sterling; Northeastern District, 
olmes C. Burt (1946), 12 Neustadt Bui'ding, La alle; Central District, L. E. Steward (1947) 103 North 
Madison Avenue, Peoria. 


Guage No. 2: Central Western District, H. M. Tarpley (1945), W.C.U. Building, Quincy; Central Eastern District, 
. J. Gonwa, (1947), Chrisman; Southern District, Howard A. Moreland (1946), Cairo. 


Group No. 3: Chicago District, Elmer Ebert (1945), 10058 Ewing Avenue, Chicago; D. W. McEwen (194 }. 4010 
est Madison Street, R. B. Mundell (1 6). 545 Lincoln Avenue, Winnetka; Robert J. Pollock 1940 4 56 
. Hasterli 


West Lake Street, Chicago; Jerome L. Wilher (1947), 1305 East 63rd Street, Chicago; Robert 
Ad Interim Committee of the Executive Council: Ned A. Arganbright, Robert W. McNulty, L. H. Jacob, Robert 








(1947), 1791 Howard Street, Chicago. 
G. Kesel, H. Lyle Acton. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Harold Hillenbrand, Chairman, 100 West North Avenue, Chicago; M. J. Couch, Vice- 
Chairman, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago; E. E. Hoag, 517 Central National ‘Bank Building, Peoria; 
Albert H. Sohm, 510 Illinois National Bank Building, Quincy; H. P. Gleiston, 123 Williams Street, Crystal 
Lake; J. Ralph Griebler Meredosia; Daniel L. Beshoar, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; C. E. Werner, 
99 East State Street, Rockford; W. R. Waxler, 134 North Market Street, Paxton. 


CLINIC COMMITTEE: Clifton B. Clarno, Chairman, 805 Lehmann Building, Peoria; John W. Ford, Vice-Chairman, 

e East Washington Street, Chicago; James E. Fonda, 799 Elm Street, Winnetka; Walter W. Winter, 769 

itizens Building, Decatur; H. M. Fry, Sesser; C. F. Deatherage, oe Ridgle Building, Springfield; Bradford 

T. Brown, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago: James H. ae 2 ast Washington Street, Chicago; Ozro D. 
Hill, 601 State Bank Building, Freeport; C. L. Daniels, 210 Blac Rook Street, Aurora. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE: L. H. Jacob, Chairman Ex Officio, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; Wm. P. Schoen, 
r., Editor, 6355 es, Chicago; B. Placek, Business Manager, 1545 West Division Street, Chicago; E. J. 
rejci, 530 South Spring Street, LaGrange. 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE: Warren Willman, Chairman, 2835 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago; Z. W. Moss, Dixon; 
C. Roy Terry, 723 Elm Street, Winnetka. 


BOARD OF CENSORS: J. Hosmer Law, Chairman, 2 South Northwest Highway, Park Ridge; Charles R. Baker, 
636 Church Street, Evanston; Harry Emerson, Breese. 


INFRACTION OF CODE OF ETHICS: Chester C. Blakely, Chairman, 7058 Euclid Avenue, Chicago; John L. Lace, 
11112 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Albert E. Converse, Ridgely Building, Springfield. 


INFRACTION OF LAWS: L. W. Hughes, Chairman, 15426 Center Avenue, Harvey; O. B. Davy, 603 Dempster 
Street, Evanston; C. L. Snyder, 505 Second National Bank Building, Freeport. 


PUBLIC POLICY: John W. Green, Chairman, First National Bank Building, Springfield; Henry Melichar, 2100 
South Crawford Avenue, Chicago; Clifton B. Clarno, 805 Lehmann ery Peoria; Robert I. Humphrey, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Ben H. Sherrard, 300 Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island. 


INTER-PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS: J. Roy Blayney, Chairman, 950 East 59th Street, Chicago. Frederick B. 
Merrifield, 1014 Elmwood Avenue, Wilmette; C. E. Schroeder, 636 Church Street, Evanston. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS: C. L. Cassell, Chairman, Citizens Building, Decatur; L. H. Jacob, Secretary Ex Officio, 634 
efferson Building, Peoria; H. W. Oppice, 1002 Wilson Avenue, Chicago; R. W. McNulty, 1757 West Harrison 
treet, Chicago; H. M. Marjerison, 808 South Wood Street, Chcago; C. W. Freeman, gt East Chicago 

Avenue, Chicago; Harry A. Hartley, 3 North Michigan Avenue; Robert Wells, 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago; 
oseph B. Zielinski, 3147 Logan Blvd., Chicago; Neil D. Vedder, Carrollton; N. A. Arganbright, 400 State 
ank Building, Freeport; Wm. A. McKee, Benton. 


DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION: Lloyd H. Dodd, Chairman, 860 Citizens Building, Decatur; Lloyd C. Blackman, 
Vice-Chairman, 702 Professional Buildin El in; Howard S. Layman, Secretary, 7o2 Ridgely Building, 
Springfield; Glenn E. Cartwright, 4000 West North Avenue, Chicago; H. M. Tarpley, Wi. . Building, 
Quincy; H. M. Lumbattis, Mt. Vernon; L. H. Johnson, 304 West Armstrong Avenue, Peoria; Paul Berryhill, 
517 Standard Office Building, Decatur. 


STUDY CLUB: Arthur E. Glawe, Chairman, 519 Safety Dain, Rock Island; Milford J. Nelson, 807 Fifth 
Avenue Building, Moline; P. J. Kartheiser, 702 Graham Building, Aurora; Cc. Bollinger, 620 Peoria Life 
Building, Peoria; Jesse F. comes #3 Majestic Building, Quincy; George 7: Kennedy, Villa Grove; John J. 
Corlew, Mt. Vernon; Maynard K. Hine, 808 South Wood Street, Chicago. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: J. E. Mahoney, Chairman, Wood River; L. H. Jacob, Secretary Ex Officio, 634 
ae Building, Peoria; S. A. Wiggins, Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island; J. A. Steele, Marengo; 
. J. Rogers, 612 we an ake Geek R. H. Bradley, 502 Ayers Bank Building, Jacksonville; W. J. 

Ze) 


Goews, risman; Van Andrews, Commercial Avenue, Cairo; Edward W. Luebke, 3166 Lincoln Avenue, 
icago. 


COMMITTEE: J. C. McGuire, Chairman (1946), 636 Church Street, Evanston; L. H. Jacob, Secretary Ex 
Officio, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; August A. Swierczek, 312 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: W. J. Gresens, Chairman, 5944 Madison Avenue, Chicago; A. Alexander, 612 
Lehmann Building, Florida; F. M. Rose, 202 First National Bank Building, Champaign. 


PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE: Chicago District: Robert I. Humphrey, Chairman 
Avenue, Chicago; R. J. ae Secretary (1945), 105 South York Street, Elmhu thwestern District: 
W. M. Magnelia (194 ), 802 Rockford National Bank Building, Rockford; Wm. Van Lone (1947), Second 
National Bank Building, Freeport: Northwestern District: J. D. Talbot (1946) 12 Morris Building, Joliet; 
i A. Zwisler (1947) ox 615, Kankakee; Central District: A. G. Orendo C1946), 418 Unity Building, 

loomington; L. E. Steward (3947), 103 North Madison Avenue, Peoria; Central Western District: J. Leslie 
Lambert (1945), 708 Ridgely Building, Springfield; Donald A. Busbey, 204 Kresge Building (1947), Quincy; 
Central Eastern District: Elton C. Horr (1946), Taylorville; D. C. Baughman (1945), Mattoon; Southern 
District: R. A. Hundley (1945), 3915A Waverly Avenue, East St. Louis; Calvert L. Jordan (1946), Olney. 
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Save Your Valuable Time 


Know What You AreGetting 


BY 


Sending Your Restorations 


TO 


RELIANCE 








Prescribe 
teeth 

that look 
and feel 


like natural teeth 


AUSTENAL MICROMOLD TEETH 


Completely natural in anatomy, appearance and labial form — 
that is the justifiable boast of Austenal MICROMOLD Teeth. 
There is good reason, for natural teeth ONLY were used as 
models for these fine faithful reproductions. It is no wonder 
they function unusually well — just like nature’s own. 











They have other advantages too. The new and better Molded 
Interproximal Retention secures firm anchorage in the denture 
material with less lingual bulk . .. and a more natural “feel” 
to the mouth. 


The improved all-porcelain body permits maximum characteriz- 
ing of the patient’s teeth by use of surface stains. And Austenal 
teeth have a natural translucency, the result of their freedom 
from porosity. Uniform refraction of light rays is permitted, 
imparting to the teeth the depth and translucency to be found in 
normal, healthy natural teeth. 

Austenal MICROMOLD Teeth are a health asset that will please 


your patients. They give lasting satisfaction and oral comfort. 
ae * 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
5932 Wentworth Avenue . Chicago 21, Illinois 





MOLDED INTERPROXIMAL RETENTION ... 























AUSTEMAL 
PORCELAIN 





Symbol of Naturalness 
in Restorations 


MADE TO NATURE’S MOLD 


¢ For Better Health 
© For Improved Morale 


e For Greater Satisfaction 
for your patient 


These laboratories can supply you: 


Annex Dental Laboratory 
25 East Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
Associated Dental Laboratories, Inc. 
404 South 6th Street, Springfield, Illinois 
Berry-Kofron Dental Laboratory 
407 North 11th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Ehrhardt & Company 
55 East Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
Frein Dental Laboratory 
3564 Olive Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Hootman Dental Laboratory 
Rockford Trust Building, Rockford, Illinois 
Joseph E. Kennedy Company 
7900 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois 
Kraus Dental Laboratory 
Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 
Ottawa Dental Laboratory 
College Building, Ottawa, Illinois 
Satisfaction Dental Laboratories 
Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois 
L. A. Schmitt Dental Laboratories 
Illinois State Bank Building, Quincy, Illinois 
Standard Dental Laboratories 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
H. Swigard Dental Laboratory 


Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois 





ASSURANCE OF A MORE NATURAL LINGUAL 








*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











A HOBILIUM CAST PARTIAL 
means.. 
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‘| DENTISTRY'S MARCH OF PROGRESS 











VITALLIUM— Pioneer and orig- 
inator—the only true Cobalt- 
Chromium alloy in Dentistry and 
Surgery: MICROCAST TECH- 
NIQUE —the peak of precision 
casting for fit and efficiency. 


@ TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OF Fe 


Kraus Dental Laboratory 


640 Jefferson Building 
Box 180 Peoria 1, Illinois 




















America sors... 


swift and never hurried . . . able, sure, 
confident, competent... 
doing precision work for you. 


Are you puzzled ? at your wits end? 


do you wonder where to turn? 


what to do? 


Ever use American Service? 


Do you ever have more than your share of 
replacements that are headaches? replace- 
ments that didn’t feel good to your patients? 
didn’t look good to him or you? weren’t 
what you knew they should have been? 


Do you have replacements that bother a 
little when you first place them in your 
patient’s mouth? do they hurt when he closes 
his jaw carefully, doubtfully, experimentally ? 


Do you stand frustrated, ill at ease, at your 
wits’ end, in front of your patient knowing 
that the replacement does not fit, that it 
must be made-over with all the wasted time 
that that entails? 


USE 





Make-overs break down your patient’s con- 
fidence, his belief in you... 


. . . But, AMERICAN replacements fit, and 
they fit immediately, the first time you place 
them in your patient’s mouth. 


If you'd use American Service you'd have 
new confidence, new peace of mind. For, 
American replacements are precision made 
by American craftsmen. They look good and 
they fit comfortably in your patient’s mouth, 
immediately, satisfyingly, with no grinding 
or adjustments... 


. that you may make more money. 


SERVICE 


AMERICAN DENTAL COMPANY, 5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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FOR ENDURING STRUCTURAL STRENGTH. 


ADERER Golds possess distinctive qualities. 







They insure dense, accurate Bsus sec retajn 
their full strength and fine resiliency 
in prolonged mouth service. ‘ 


ADERER GOLDS 


Julius Aderer, Inc., New York - Chicago 














*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 


407 N. 11th Street 


Garfield 5050 St. Louis 1, Mo. 








HIGHEST 


PRICES 


DENTAL 


SCRAP 


GOLDSMITH BROTHERS 
SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 





‘9 





@ Send your old crowns, bridges, inlays and 
clippings to Goldsmith Brothers... 


@ Send your filings, sweepings, polishings to 
Goldsmith Brothers... 


@ Send your platinum and amalgam scrap to 


Goldsmith Brothers .. . 


@ ABSOLUTE ACCURACY in testing, assaying 
and weighing to determine value of your ship- 
ment. 


© OVER 75 YEARS IN BUSINESS with thou- 
sands of customers from coast to coast sending 
shipments to us regularly. 


@ CHECKS MAILED SAME DAY SHIPMENTS 
RECEIVED. 


@ You can specify dental gold in exchange if 
you prefer. 














often the fearfu the iandhine 
patient. Not because his dentures don’t fit — 
but because it takes a little practice for him 
to “learn to laugh” again, with freedom and 
confidence. 

In order to enable patients to master their 
carefully fitted dentures more quickly, many 
dentists have the considerate forethought to 
recommend Wernet’s Powder during the first 
few weeks of use. Wernet’s Powder aids reten- 
tion by contributing to the maintenance of a 
perfect valve seal. It helps to distribute pres- 
sure, and forms a soft protective cushion. 

Just a light dusting of Wernet’s Powder is 
usually all that’s needed to give that extra 
degree of ‘retention, and that extra spark of 
confidence, to help the patient over the difficult 
“breaking-in” period. 


WERNET’S POWDER 


ADAPTS THE PATIENT TO THE DENTURE 


FREE SUPPLY on Request 
WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 











= is the Seal of Acceptance—the symbol of 
a continuing fight carried on by the American 
Dental Association through its Council on Dental 
Therapeutics to guard the public and the profession 
against inferior, injurious and misrepresented den- 
tal products. Products granted this seal may be 
used with safety and confidence. Jn your patients’ 
interest use and prescribe Council Accepted Prod- 


ucts exclusively. 






























ITALLIUM Laboratories 
throughout the world are one 
big family — each is independent, 
yet they are a unit in several re- 
spects. They all have a single, un- 
deviating purpose: to serve the 
profession exceptionally well. From 
time to time, they pool their tech- 
nical knowledge of improved tech- 
niques and materials. Special skills, 
efficiencies and economies are an 
open book in the common interests 
an aa we the technical resources of Austenal 
: ‘ Laboratories, Inc., which has right- 
supplementing and strengthening idle nana the: deennitnn,. “tia 
the service of each laboratory, are pin enum pdt iubeessory 
research organization.” 


Other Good Austenal Products: 
Austenal Micromold Teeth 
Vitalon Acrylic Resin Teeth 
Vitalon Denture and Bridge Resin 


PRESCRIBE THROUGH YOUR 
VITALLIUM LABORATORY 





WTRAOEMAPK REG. U S PAT. OFF 


Send your cases to 
Standard Dental Laboratories 


Medical and Dental Arts Building 


185 North Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS DEARBORN 6721 




















ORDER AUSTENAL MICROMOLD TEETH 
FROM YOUR VITALLIUM LABORATORY 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Their more natural lingual means that your patients have teeth that give 
them more tongue room and denture comfort. 


FREIN DENTAL LABORATORY 


3564 Olive Street Jefferson 4339 St. Louis, Missouri 

















WHY DELAY 


Using and prescribing the ONE TOOTH BRUSH so many of the 
Profession have used and recommended for so many many years. 


The BUTLER is that BRUSH. 
« 


JOHN 0. BUTLER COMPANY 
Distributor of the Dr. Butler Tooth Brush 


7600 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
































welcome. 





One-half Century 
Serving the Profession 


Our Laboratory was opened in Louisville, May 1895—one of the 
odlest and largest in the near center of the U. S. A., and one of the 


best equipped. Come and see us or send your technician, you are always 


Our new price list for 1945 and ’46 ready—may we send you one? 


T. M. Crutcher Laboratory 
Box 626 
Louisville, Kentucky 











PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
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DOCTORS DISCHARGED 
from Military Service should 
notify Company immediately. 


MILITARY POLICY 


does not cover Civilian Practice. 





Dibpiess Pura Coupee 
Wows Visa. fupeave 








HARPER’S 


A QUALITY ALLOY 40 YEARS AGO 
— A QUALITY ALLOY TODAY — 


Based on Dr. G. V. Black’s 
original formula and manu- 
factured for over forty years 
by Dr. Wm. E. Harper, au- 
thority on dental technics, 
this time-tested alloy meets 
every requirement of mod- 
ern dental practice. When 
used with Harper’s Modern 
Technic it guarantees the 
highest possible average of 
permanently strong non- 
leaking fillings. Medium or 
quick setting. 





| oz. bottle $1.60; Universal Trimmer $1.50; 
Matrix Holder $3.60. Order from your dealer, 
or 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 
6541 Yale Ave. 
CHICAGO 21, ILL. 
































FERNAL 








ELECTRICAL 





THERE IS A 
FERNAL OVEN 


HEATING FURNACES 


$10.00 


FOR YOUR PURPOSE _UPWARD_ 





FERNAL MERS. 


316 West 105 Place 


Chicago, 28 











PLAN NOW 
TO ATTEND 
THE ANNUAL 
MEETING 


PEORIA 


NOVEMBER 11 and 12 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, 
additional words 3 cents each. Mini- 
mum charge is $2.50. Use of key num- 
ber is 50 cents additional. Copy must 
be received by the 25th of each month 
preceding publication. Advertisements 
must be paid for in advance. 
THE ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
6355 Broadway 
Chicago 40 
AMBassador 3252 











FOR SALE: Office, equipment and home in 
one building. Main street town of seven 
thousand. Thirty miles south of Loop. All 
the business you can handle. Down payment; 
rest like rent. Address: I.D.J. No. 47, IIli- 
nois Dental Journal, 6355 Broadway, Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. 





WANTED: S. S. White or Ritter Dental Chair. 
White or cream colored enamel. Good condi- 
tion. Address: I.D.J. No. 49, Illinois Dental 








Journal, 6355 Broadway, Chicago 40, IIl. 





KEEP ON BUYING BONDS 











Exclusive Features 


The Heisler Technique. A method of obtaining func- 


tional balance in full and partial dentures. 


L. M. Farnum's Stressbreaking restorations—the finest 


in partial denture construction. 


MONROE 
ENTAL COMPANY 









Phone 
DEArborn 
1675 





55 EAST WASHINGT 
CHICAGO 2, ILL 
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Because of its blandness—purity 


and longer lasting effectiveness 
—CO-RE-GA is best for your 
prosthetic patients. 
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COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
208 St. Clair Ave., N.W. Cleveland 13, Ohio 





























Whether it be a molar clasp or a delicate clasp on an 
anterior, the one exceptional property SPRING- 
BACK is of real importance. 


Dee platinized clasp wires have what is so essential 
to satisfactory service. It is to your interest to specify 
Dee Clasp Wire — to your laboratory and to your 
dealer. 
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